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UPPER CLASS JUST GOT 


LOWER PRICED 


Finally, luxury built for value— 


not for false status 


Us Stauer came along, you needed an inheritance 
to buy a timepiece with class and refinement. 
Not any more. The Stauer Magnificat IT embodies 
the impeccable quality and engineering once 
found only in the watch collections of the idle 
rich. Today, it can be on your wrist. 

The Magnificat IThas the kind of thoughtful 
design that harkens back to those rare, 
150-year-old moon phases that once could 
only be found under glass in a collector's 
trophy room. 

Powered by 27 jewels, the Magnificat IT 
is wound by the movement of your body. 
An exhibition back reveals the genius of 
the engineering and lets you witness the 
automatic rotor that enables you to wind 
the watch with a simple flick of your wrist. 


It took three years of development and $26 
million in advanced Swiss-built watch- 
making machinery to create the Magnificat 
IT. When we took the watch to renowned 
watchmaker and watch historian George 
Thomas, he disassembled it and studied 
the escapement, balance wheel and the 
rotor. He remarked on the detailed 
guilloche face, gilt winding crown, and the 
crocodile-embossed leather band. He was 
intrigued by the three interior dials for day, 
date, and 24-hour moon phases. He estimated 
that this fine timepiece would cost over $2,500. 
We all smiled and told him that the Stauer price 
was less than $100. A truly magnificent watch at 
a truly magnificent price! 

Try the Magnificat II for 30 days and if you 
are not receiving compliments, please return the 
watch for a ful rctid of the purchase price. The Stauer 

The precision-built movement carries a 2 year Magnificat IT is 


warranty against defect. If you trust your own good 
taste, the Magnificat IT is built for you. P owered by y Cu 
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Stauer Magnificat II Timepiece $399 
Offer Code Price »y * sap 


*You must use the offer code to get our special price. 


1-800-333-2045 > EE 
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Your Offer Code: MAG638-08 aiitiwok he ¢ Luxurious gold-finished case with exposition back 
* 27-jeweled automatic movement 
14101 Southcross Drive W., . . 
St Alier® Ste 155, Dept. MAG638-08 * Croc-embossed band fits wrists 6%4"-87" 


Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 Wwww.stauer.com e Water-resistant to 3 ATM 
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FROM THE EDITOR & 


Book recommendations are often in high demand 


during the summer months, so it is with great pleasure that I’m making my 
first one for History magazine: the Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant. Written in 
the waning months of his life, the book was a publishing sensation in 1885; 
the first printing quickly sold out—all 300,000 copies—and the work has 


never been out of print since then. 


Financial hardship thrust Grant’s writing career upon him when the 
“rascality of a business partner” swindled him out of his savings in 1884. 
Broke and needing money, Grant began writing short essays on major Civil 
War battles for The Century. He developed a taste for writing through these 


assignments and honed his writing style: direct, honest, earnest, and humble. 


I had the privilege to revisit Grant’s memoirs when working on this issue’s 
cover story, and they pulled me right in with his keen psychological insights 
into his opponents, detailed explanations of his military strategies, and dry 


sense of humor sprinkled here and there. (To be fair, it doesn’t hurt when 


Mark Twain is one’s publisher.) 


It is not a light read, but it is an inspiring one. Grant does not shy away from 
the horrors of the Civil War as he looks back at how his leadership helped 


bring a nation back together. 
odin br 175 


Amy Briggs, Executive Editor 
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f you would have taken $150,000 of your money and 

bought physical gold in 2000, you would now have over 
$1 million at today’s gold prices.” That's an incredible ad , 
increase of over 600%—outperforming the Nasdaq,  _,- p 
Dow, and S&P 500. Many analysts believe that the 4 ; , 
long-term gold bull run has only just begun and predict 
its current price to rise—even DOUBLE—in the future. 


In today’s volatile economic environment, it is essential 
to diversify with gold. If you have been waiting to enter 
the gold market, this is your opportunity to join the 

thousands of Americans who are protecting their future by 
transferring money into gold. Unlock the secret to wealth = 
protection with your free 2022 Gold Information Kit— 
absolutely free from the experts at U.S. Money Reserve. 
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Order the Ultimate Gold Information Kit 
from the experts at U.S. Money Reserve, with 
over 85 pages of “insider” information! 


Why Own Gold NOW 

The Secrets to Gold Ownership. avo 
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Exclusive Offers and Intro Savings oe 


CALL TOLL-FREE TODAY! 
FREE BONUS REPORT! 


| -333 -667-9 526 4 Call right now to receive two exclusive 


BONUS reports: 25 Reasons to Own Gold 
and the 2022 Global Gold Forecast! —— 
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PAA Ryoho Customer Satisfaction WE SUPPORT 
: 2H GHEE 5) Aica Ore 
bof A+ RATED afliance 4.8 / § rating YOUR INDUSTRY WATCHDOG 


©2022 U.S. Money Reserve. “Based on the change in gold’s price from $263.80/oz. (10/27/00) to $1,942.15/oz. (03/31/22). 
The markets for coins are unreguiated. Prices can rise or fall and carry some risks. The company is not affiliated with the U.S. 
Government and the U.S. Mint. Past perfor: mance of the coin or the market c anol predict future performance. Prices may be more or 


AMERICA’S GOLD AUTHORITY’ ess based on current market conditions. All calls recorded for quality assurance. Coins enlarged to show detail. Offer void véhere prohibited. 


The First King of the World 

Wielding “the pen” as formidably as the sword, Ashurbanipal turned 
Assyria into one of the world’s first great empires. Signs of his power 
survived through his massive library and grand palace at Nineveh. 


Tomb of the Griffin Warrior 


Buried in the Bronze Age, a soldier’s tomb was discovered—intact —in 
southern Greece. Its treasures revealed new insight into the rise of early 
Mycenaean culture and its connections with the waning Minoans. 


The Cérdoba Combination 


After capturing Cordoba in 1236, Christian forces turned its Umayyad 
mosque into a cathedral. Its pillars, colonnades, and intricate plasterwork 
have come to embody the unique cultural fusion in Spanish history. 


Pirates of Port Royal 
As the “wickedest city in Christendom,’ Jamaica’s Port Royal was a haven 
for the most notorious English pirates of the 1600s, 

including Henry Morgan and “Calico Jack” Rackham. 


Rise of General Grant 

At the start of the Civil War, no one suspected 
that Ulysses S. Grant would be the man to lead J 
the Union to victory, but a series of successes in 
the West would put him on the path to greatness. 


SACRED BULL. FOUND NEAR THE ZIGGURAT OF CHOGHA ZANBIL, IRAN. 
CA 1250 B.C. NATIONAL MUSEUM OF TEHRAN 


bridge leads to the mosque- 

‘ (ol =) Keo) ik Oo) ee (0) o)-es) o)-] [am sicsa 0 one 
A the eighth century, the mosque was 
wi» converted intoa cathedral followingthe 

“ conquest by Christian troops in 1236. 
-~ 


The 18th-century cannons found 


in Georgia’s Savannah River 
tell of desperate British defensive tactics in 
the American War of Independence. 


8 
J.S. Elcano completed the first 


circling of the globe in 1522, a 
feat often attributed to Magellan. Now, 500 
years later, Elcano is finally getting his due. 


14 
Johannes Putsch’s 1537 map 


depicting Europe as a queen 
inspired a wave of playful cartography that 
depicted countries as people and animals. 


16 
Sixteenth-century European 
ladies wore masks to shield 


themselves from prying eyes, a trend that 
inspired lavish social rituals from London to 
Venice. 


92 


Oil prospectors spotted a 

mound in 1930s Iran, leading 

to the discovery of a huge ziggurat and 

the site of Chogha Zanbil, ruled by the 
ancient kings of Elam. 
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THE BEST TRAVEL INSURANCE 
WAS CREATED BY SCIENCE 


Over 11 carats of worry-free elegance for just $79 
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ccording to NBC news.com there are five scientifically. 

roven benefits of travel: improves health, relieves stress, 
enhances creativity, boosts happiness and lowers the likelihood 
of depression. When traveling, don’t risk these great benefits 
worrying about losing or breaking expensive jewelry or messing 
with the hassles and costs of insurance. You're supposed to be 
destressing right? 
Sure you could wear a $6,000 bracelet, and cry for days when 
it goes missing after a particularly festive mamba line at the 
resort swimming pool. Or, you could wear something equally as 


stunning that puts a lot less pressure on you to stay on your toes. 


The Stress-Free Glamour Bracelet Collection features dressed 
up sterling silver tennis bracelets that sparkle with all the beauty 
of emeralds, rubies and sapphires, but without the steep price. 
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PRAISEFOR 
DIAMONDAURA® 

“So much sparkle and 
the play of light on 
DiamondAura* 

beats any diamond!” 
—D.D. from 

Columbus, OH 


The Ultimate Diamond Alternative™, 
DiamondAura’ has all the fire, clarity 
and glamour of the world’s best mined 
gemstones. In fact, because these stones 
are created in pristine conditions, you 
have the scientific advantage of achieving 
near perfection. An 11 carat emerald and 
diamond bracelet that looks this good would set you back over 
$6,000. The Stress-Free Glamour Bracelet has a much more 
relaxing price of $79. 


So, whether you're celebrating on the road or in your home town, 
arm yourself with over eleven carats of worry-free elegance and 
live life to its fullest without emptying your wallet. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Enjoy the 
incomparable sparkle of the Stress-Free Glamour Bracelet 
Collection for 30 days. If you aren’t perfectly happy, send it 
back for a full refund of the item price. 


Stress-Free Glamour Bracelet Collection 
A. Emerald Green Bracelet (11 % ctw) $399- $79t + S&P Save $320 


B. Ruby Red Bracelet (11 % ctw) 


$399- $79t + S&P Save $320 


C. Sapphire Blue Bracelet (11% ctw) $399- $79t + S&P Save $320 
Set of All 3 Bracelets $4,497 $158 + S&P 


You must use the insider offer code to get our special price. 


1-800-333-2045 
Your Insider Offer Code: GBC253-02. 
Please use this code when you order to receive your discount. 


¢ The Ultimate Diamond Alternative™, DiamondAura® ¢ Rose gold-finished .925 sterling silver settings * 7 4"; box clasp 


t Special price only for customers using the offer code versus the price on Stauer.com without your offer code. 


St AlleVv® 14101 Southcross prive W., Ste 155, Dept. GBC253-02, Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 WWw.stauer.com 
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™ NEWS 


ENCRUSTED WITH RUST AND 
SEDIMENT, THIS 70-INCH CANNON 
HAD BEEN BURIED IN THE DEPTHS 
OF THE SAVANNAH RIVER SINCE 
THE U.S. WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


PHOTO: MICHAEL L. JORDAN 


THE CANNONS were 
found in Five Fathom 
Hole, a deep area of 
the Savannah River. In 
the 1700s and 1800s, 
merchant ships would 
anchor and wait in its 
deep water until tides 
were high enough to 
sail to the city. 
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WEAPONS OF WAR 


Cannonsinthe Savannah: 
A Blast From Georgiia’s Past 


Dredging operations on Georgia's Savannah River have turned up 19 
cannons likely to be linked to the American War for Independence. 


odeepen the shipping 
channel of Georgia’s 
Savannah River, con- 
tractors for the Army 
Corps of Engineers have been 
hauling up not only 24 million 
cubic yards of sand and clay 
but also something even more 
impressive: artifacts from the 
Revolutionary War. To date, 
as many as 19 cannons have 
been recovered. The weapons 


appear to have come from 
British Navy ships involved 
in the war. 

The redcoats captured the 
port of Savannah in 1778. A 
year later, the British Navy 
scuttled the H.M.S. Savan- 
nah and H.M.S. Venus to 
create a blockage ; 
and prevent French 
ships from aiding 
the colonists. 


ABOVE: BAR SHOT WAS FOUND 
ON THE RIVERBED. FIRED FROM 
CANNONS, THEY DESTROYED 
RIGGING. LEFT: A FRAGMENT 
OF A SHIP'S BELL WAS ALSO 
RECOVERED. 


MELVIN F. ORR III, U.S. ARMY CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 


WHIREICIS (O'P Tle INCOSE 


WHEN THE FIRST cannons were dredged from the 
Savannah River in February 2021, archaeologists 
initially suspected they came from the H.M.S. Rose, 
a British warship that had been scuttled in the river 
in 1779. Before it sank, the Rose had been a scourge 
Foxe] assim glom@e) Ko) al icine olce)aalo idl arcmaarmielanar-ldielane)i 
the Continental Navy, the forerunner to the U.S. 
Navy. Further research, however, revealed that the 
Rose's wreckage was located too far from where the 
fore] alate) an arclOLMViVZclom cele | alone cleo) celculalellers]acmacelemmaarcye 
the Rose's 20 guns were removed before it sank. The 
Rose's fame lived on after its watery burial: Based 
on British Admiralty drawings, a replica of the Rose 
was built in 1970, and later converted to star as the 
H.M.S. Surprise in Master and Commander: The Far 
NY (e(<ro) isle) (emtal-WAC lO nil inak-(el-]ole-1 "(0 )akelme-ligiel< 
O'Brian’s Aubrey-Maturin novels. 
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Their tactic succeeded, and 
the British were able to hold 
Savannah until July 1782. 

The cannons were not the 
only recovered objects. Parts of 
aship’s bell, ammunition (in- 
cluding cannonballs and bar 
shot), and anchors from the 
Revolutionary War era have 
been pulled from the murky 
water. Archaeologists hope 
conservation work on the can- 
nons and the bell will connect 
them to a specific vessel. 

Current archival research 
points to the H.M.S. Savan- 
nah as the origin of most of 
the found artifacts, including 
anchors and armament. Re- 
searchers are requesting access 
to the ship’s logs for both the 


Savannah and Venus, which are 
held by the United Kingdom’s 
National Maritime Museum 
in Greenwich, London. These 
documents would help defin- 
itively identify the origins of 
the cannons. 

“We know the river is full 
of undiscovered history, but 
didn’t expect to find anything 
in this area due to past inves- 
tigations,” said Andrea Farmer, 
corps district archaeologist. 
“Tt’s aremarkable find” 


Hasty Actions 

In the meantime, histori- 
ans have plenty of clues to 
go on: “The style, the shape 
of the muzzle and breach, 
indicates they are classic 


THE H.M.S. ROSE. A STUNNING REPLICA (ABOVE) IS A RE-CREATION OF THE 
SHIP SCUTTLED IN 1779 IN GEORGIA’S SAVANNAH RIVER. 
NATURALIGHT/ALAMY 


Armstrong-type British ord- 
nance from the mid to late 
1700s,” said Stephen James, an 
archaeologist with Common- 
wealth Heritage Group. James 
believes that 14 of the guns 
came from the Savannah, with 
others belonging to the Venus or 
other scuttled transport ships. 

The Savannah was scut- 
tled with all of its 14 cannons 
on board, which was unusual. 


Typically, weapons were re- 
moved before scuttling a ship 
corps archaeologist Farmer 
noted. The British must have 
had to move quickly to keep 
French forces from advancing. 
“This is giving us an oppor- 
tunity to investigate a story of 
Savannah that hasn’t been 
looked at in a very long time,” 

said Farmer. ® 
—Braden Phillips 
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™ PROFILES 


Juan Sebastian Elcano, 
His Forgotten First 


Five centuries ago, Juan Sebastian Elcano completed the first known journey around the 
world, captaining the remains of Magellan’s expedition back to Spain after Magellan's death. 


All Around 
the World 


CIRCA 1476 


Juan Sebastian Elcano 
is born in Getaria on 
Spain’s Atlantic coast, 
a region noted for 
producing great sailors. 


1519 


Elcano sets sail from 
Seville as a second officer 
on Magellan's expedition 
to find a western route to 
the Spice Islands. 


1521 


After Magellan's death, 
Elcano reaches the Spice 
Islands and readies one 
of the last surviving ships, 


122 


Victoria, to return to Spain. 


After an epic voyage 
across the Indian 
Ocean, Elcano 
reaches Seville with 
few survivors. He is 
ennobled. 


Gre year into a 
return voyage to the 
Spice Islands, Elcano 
dies of scurvy and is 
buried at sea. 
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ooring at the southern 

Spanish port of Sanltcar 

de Barrameda on Septem- 

ber 6, 1522, the Victoria’s 

hull was so rotten that it 
could only stay afloat by continually op- 
erating the pumps. Three years before, 
the ship had set out from port as part 
of a proud, five-ship flotilla under the 
command of captain- general Ferdinand 
Magellan. Since then, of the four other 
ships, three were lost and one had desert - 
ed. Of the 250 men that had formed the 
flotilla’s original crew, only 18 returned 
that September day. 

The man who had captained these 
survivors on their long journey home, 
however, was not Magellan—killed in 
the Philippines more than a year be- 
fore—but a Basque seaman named Juan 
Sebastian Elcano. By steering the frail Vic- 
toria across the Indian Ocean and around 
Africa’s Cape of Good Hope back to Spain, 
Elcano completed the first known cir- 
cumnavigation of the world, a total jour- 
ney of 45,000 miles marked by hunger, 
scurvy, murder, and mutiny. 


&S ERO cals 
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Elcano did not suffer from a lack of 
fame in his country on his return. Eu- 
rope’s most powerful man, Charles V, the 
king of Spain and Holy Roman emperor, 
duly praised and rewarded the captain 
who had so heroically completed the voy- 
age. Nevertheless, outside Spain, Elca- 
no’s name has been much less known. 
His feat is often popularly attributed to 
Magellan—and many believe eclipsed 
by Francis Drake’s circumnavigation of 
the globe nearly 60 years later. 


Born to Sail 

Juan Sebastian Elcano was born in the 
port of Getaria, in the Basque Country 
on Spain’s northern Atlantic coast 
around 1476. Based on the limited 
sources on his life, historians know he 
was one of eight siblings ina family that 
was wealthy enough for him to have an 
elementary education. 

Young men in Getaria and along the 
Basque coast had the sea in their blood: 
Many fished and whaled, reaching as far 
as the cod-rich waters off Newfound- 
land. It’s likely that Elcano undertook 
such work, because he gained 
enough experience and ac- 
quired enough money to buy a 
200-ton ship (twice as large as 
the Victoria). 

Information on Elcano’s 
dealings is scant. Historians 
can infer that something went 
awry, because Elcano was forced 


J.S. ELCANO AND HIS SHIP V/CTORIA ARE 
CELEBRATED ON THIS POSTAGE STAMP 
ISSUED BY SPAIN IN THE LATE 1970S. 
STAMPS/ALAMY 


to sell the ship. Records show that he 
sold it to Italians, which was against the 
law. Years later, when Elcano became a 
national hero, King Charles pardoned 
him for his past crime. It is thanks to that 
pardon that historians know anything at 
all about Elcano’s fleeting early days as 
a shipowner. 


Going Around the World 

It was probably as a direct result of hav- 
ing lost his ship that Elcano enlisted in 
1519 as second-in-command on the 
Concepcion. This ship was one of the five 
readying for along and hazardous voyage 


under the command of the Portuguese- 
born Magellan. The mission’s objective 
was not the circumnavigation of the 
globe, but a daring trade coup against 
Magellan’s native Portugal. Spain and 
its neighbor were economic rivals at the 
time, both laying claims to the Americas 
and their resources. Portugal controlled 
the eastern trade routes to the Indian 
Ocean and the Moluccas, or Spice 
Islands (today a part of Indonesia). 
Magellan’s plan was to find Spain a 
westward route to the Spice Islands. 
The five-ship flotilla set out from 
Seville on August 10, 1519. Sailing west 


NTSSSINTE 
MENTIONS 


ONE EXPLANATION for Elcano’s 
obscurity outside Spain is that 
PNalcolalion micx-liclat-acmeial cel aliell= 
of the voyage does not men- 
tion Elcano. The most accept- 
ed theory among academics is 
that Pigafetta was close to Ma- 
gellan and magnified his role 
Wali Komeffantialisiallatcal ot (er-] arouse 
Ohi al-las¥ ole) |g) melelmnat-]mee)0)(-<K0) i 
Pigafetta’s account are based 
(ola W- Ma a-lalevamie-lalsit-lulelamast-lele 
during France's 16th-century 
wars with Spain. According to 
this theory, Pigafetta did men- 
tion Elcano in the original ac- 
count, now lost, but the French 
removed all positive referenc- 
es to Spanish figures, including 
si Ler- J aloymr-lalem-laale)at-k1P4c\em vale 
Portuguese Magellan. 

JUAN SEBASTIAN ELCANO. STATUE IN HIS 


NATIVE TOWN OF GETARIA, SPAIN 
ALBUM/PRISMA 


to South America, Magellan sought a 
waterway that would connect the At- 
lantic to the other great ocean sighted 
by Vasco Ntiez de Balboa from Panama 
six years before. 

Frustration soon beset the expedition. 
Failing, at first, to finda sea passage, Ma- 
gellan was forced to sail very far south 
along the continent’s coast. Tensions 
between the Portuguese Magellan and 
the Spaniards in the crew led toa mutiny 
in the Patagonian port of San Julian. Two 
(and perhaps as many as four) of the other 
ships’ captains mutinied against Magel- 
lan, and so Elcano—as the Concepcion’s 
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Sept. 6, 1522 After an aborted 
attempt to take on fresh supplies 

, in Portuguese-held Cabo Verde, 
Elcano and 17 surviving crew 
members finally reach Spain, 
three years and 27 days since the 
expedition set out from Seville. 
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second officer —took part. Magellan 
gained the upper hand, executed two of 
the mutinous captains and marooned 
another leader of the rebellious crew. 
He refrained from executing Elcano, and 
instead stripped him of his post. Elcano 
was forced to maintain a low profile, but 
this demotion would later be responsible 
for saving his life. 


SPICE OF ILilFe 


especially cloves, the aromatic buds of 


Heavy Losses 

In November 1520, having lost two ships, 
Magellan and his diminished crew be- 
came the first Europeans to enter the 
Pacific from the Atlantic after sailing 
around the tip of South America. Fol- 
lowing a grueling crossing of the Pacific, 
they reached the Philippines, where, in 
April 1521, Magellan was killed in a 


a myrtle tree native to the Moluccas, Syzygium 
aromaticum—drove Spain and Portugal to fight 


over the so-called Spice Islands. In1521a Span- 
ish quintal (100 pounds) of cloves cost a little 
over half a ducat in the Moluccas. In Seville the 
same quintal was worth a whopping 42 ducats. 


SOURCE OF THE SPICE. ILLUSTRATION OF SYZYGIUM AROMATICUM, 
THE PLANT THAT PRODUCES CLOVES, 1843 BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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skirmish by the people of Mactan. Days 
later, the king of Cebu, who was consid- 
ered an ally by the Spanish, invited the 
surviving captains of the expedition to 
ameal. They were killed while they ate. 
Elcano, thanks to his lowly, post-mutiny 
status, was not invited to the banquet, 
which saved his life. After the slaughter, 
only about a hundred crew were left. The 
survivors burned the Concepcion, leaving 
them with just two ships, the Trinidad 
and Victoria. 
The two vessels pressed on. In 
September 1521 Gonzalo 
Gomez de Espinosa was 
elected as captain-general 
and captain of the Trinidad, and 
Elcano as his deputy, in charge 
of the Victoria. The ships final- 
ly reached the Molucca Islands in 
November. 
In the weeks that followed, 
Elcano and his commander 
dedicated themselves to 


ON THE MAP 


ELCANO'S EXPERIENCES were of partic- 
ular interest to Nufo Garcia de Tore- 
no, the royal cartographer in Seville. 
He had prepared a series of maps 
for the Magellan expedition in 1519. 
After Elcano’s return in 1522, Garcia 
de Toreno quizzed him for new in- 
formation on the spice-rich Mo- 
luccas. On the basis of his answers, 
he produced a map (right) charged 
with geopolitical symbolism. India 
and Sri Lanka are deliberately placed 
inthe center. The Moluccas lie in the 
bottom, right sector, just below th 
pointed landmass representing th 
Malay Peninsula. The vertical line is 
continuation around the globe of th 
demarcation between Spanish an 
Portuguese territories agreed in th 
Treaty of Tordesillas. As the Moluc- 
cas lie to the right of the line, Spain 
claimed the islands were in “their” 
hemisphere. 
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CONTESTED TERRITORY. GARCIA DE TORENO'S MAP OF 
SOUTHERN ASIA, 1522. BIBLIOTECA REALE OF TURIN, ITALY 
BRIDGEMAN 


formalizing treaties with kings of the 
nearby islands and preparing their boats 
for the long journey home. Entitled to 20 
percent of the cargo, the sailors hada clear 
incentive to fill the hold with valuable 
cloves, selling their capes, shoes, and 
even their shirts to make room. 

While the two ships were being loaded 
and readied for the long voyage home, 
the Trinidad sprang a serious leak. It was 
agreed the two ships would separate. The 
Victoria would head west toward Afri- 
ca, while the Trinidad, following repair, 
would strike east to Panama. The Trin- 
idad struggled, turned back to the Spice 
Islands, and was eventually destroyed. 


Then There Was One 

On December 21, 1521, the Victoria’s an- 
chor was finally raised. Under Elcano’s 
command she headed southwest through 
the Malay Archipelago with 60 men on 
board, 13 of them indigenous islanders 
from the Moluccas. By February Elcano 
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had entered the Indian Ocean to embark 
on one of the greatest nautical feats in 
history. It was the first time a European 
had crossed this enormous body of water 
at its widest expanse. 

For months, without making landfall, 
the crew was forced to ride out furious 
gales, always under threat of Portuguese 
capture. There were many deaths. After 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, the 
crew nearly starved to death, forcing Elca- 
noto stop inthe Cape Verde Islands. Sev- 
eral crew members were taken hostage by 
Portuguese forces there. Fearing the loss 
of his precious spice-laden cargo, Elcano 
rapidly put out to sea. The bedraggled 
and much reduced crew finally spotted 
the coast of southern Spain in fall 1522. 

Granted an audience with the Spanish 
king, Elcano was ennobled and present- 
ed with a shield on which a globe bore 
the Latin legend “Primus circumdedisti 
me— You were the first to encircle me.” 
Despite this achievement, Elcano left 


historians very few documents of his 
own: the account of the voyage in a letter 
written to King Charles on his return, and 
the answers he gave to a questionnaire 
presented to him by an imperial official. 
The only substantial chronicle of the 
great voyage was written by Antonio 
Pigafetta, one of the 18 original crew 
members who returned with Elcano. 
Pigafetta’s account, however, contains 
no reference to Elcano at all. 

The father of two illegitimate children 
who both died young, Elcano never mar- 
ried, and the born sailor would not opt 
to stay long ashore. In 1525 he took part 
in another expedition to the Moluccas; 
anda year later, without having reached 
the Spice Islands again, Elcano died of 
scurvy, the disease that would carry off 
so many in that age of longer voyages. 
In a simple ceremony, with his shroud 
weighed down by cannonballs, his body 
was buried at sea in the Pacific. 

—Pablo Emilio Pérez Mallaina 
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™ MAPPING THE PAST 


Europa Regina, 
a Continent Personified 


Johannes Putsch's 1530s map depicts the continent as a queen pleading for peace 
and unity, a personification that sparked a 16th-century cartographic craze. 


nthe late 1400s mapmaking in Europe 

was flourishing. Many maps were 

practical, produced for navigating 

expanding trade routes, but a few no- 

table creations contained more than 
just geography. These reflected cultur- 
al, social, and political concerns of the 
time. One of the most notable maps was 
produced in the 1530s by the Austrian 
scholar and courtier Johannes Putsch, 
whose most famous work personified 
Europe as acrowned and gowned queen 
holding an orb and scepter. 

Putsch’s original map, a somewhat 
crude woodcut, became known by a va- 
riety of titles, including “Europa regina” 
(“Queen Europe”). The progression from 
the queen’s head to foot moves from west 
to east, Putsch labeling each region witha 
Latin name: Hispania, the Iberian Penin- 
sulain the west, is the figure’s head, and 


eastern regions of Bulgariaand Muscovia 
form her feet. The arm on the left is Italy, 
and Sicily is represented by an orb inits 
hand. The arm on the right is Denmark. 

Seeing Europe as awoman must have 
come naturally to readers of classical 
myths, who would have known the con- 
tinent was named for Europa, a princess 
kidnapped by the Greek god Zeus. Per- 
sonifications of Europe circulated in the 
form of drawings by the 14th-century 
Italian mystic Opicinus de Canistris. 
Although it is not known if Putsch had 
seen Opicinus’s works, it is likely he 
witnessed imperial processions staged 
by the Habsburg rulers in which conti- 
nents were often personified as women. 


Plea for Peace 
Putsch’s beautiful image sent a power- 
ful message by showing Europe as one 


CHARLES V_ 
AND HIS BROTHER 
’ FERDINAND | IN. 
AN ENGRAVING 
BY CHRISTOPH 
BOCKSTORFER 
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entity. The Habsburg Empire—centered 
on Spain and the Holy Roman Empire in 
Germany—was Europe’s most power- 
ful military force, and its role in holding 
Europe together is central to Putsch’s 
theme of unity. 

Accompanying the map were verses 
Putsch wrote in Latin. Speaking in the 
first person, “Queen Europe” pleas for 
unity and directly addresses Charles V, 
Holy Roman emperor and king of Spain, 
and his brother, Ferdinand I of Austria (in 
whose court Putsch worked). The queen 
addresses them as “the most brilliant 
stars of the world,’ and entreats them to 
end the wars—in Italy, and between Prot- 
estants and Catholics—that are tearing 
her apart. With additional threats from 
the Ottoman Turks in the east, her safety 
depends on the “faithful and mighty” 
offices of Habsburg Germany, located 
near her heart, and Spain, in her head. 

Few biographical details are known of 
Putsch. He died a young man in 1542, but 
his creation lived on, smoothed out in 
later editions and enhanced with color. 
It seeded an idea about European uni- 
ty that would be experimented with 
for centuries, and arguably culminates 
in the European Union of today. The 
map also inspired a cartographic genre, 
spawning versions that depict coun- 
tries as animals and plants. Popular 
in the late 16th century, these include 
representations of the Netherlands as 
a seated lion and Bohemia as a rose. 

—Julius Purcell 

“EUROPA REGINA" (“QUEEN EUROPE") IN THE 1588 > 
EDITION OF SEBASTIAN MUNSTER'S COSMOGRAPHIA, 
BASED ON THE ORIGINAL 1530S WOODCUT BY 


JOHANNES PUTSCH 
ALAMY/ACI 
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™ DAILY LIFE 


Masking Up: 
European Fashion’s 
Strange Cover Story 


Starting in the 16th century, a custom for wellborn women to keep 
their skin fashionably pale and shield their virtue became a game of 
anonymity that threw highly stratified societies into flux. 


asks have 

been used 

by many of 

the world’s 

cultures, 
from Asia to Africa, for ma- 
ny purposes, from the holy to 
the medical to the mundane. 
At times, mask wearing has 
been embraced as fashion- 
able, much like in 16th-cen- 
tury Europe when wealthy 
women covered their faces 
and shielded their complex- 
ions from prying eyes andthe 
hot sun. 

At this time in history, 
pale skin was a sign of high 
status; sun-kissed skin sug- 
gested not health and vitali- 
ty as it does now, but rather 
the necessity and drudgery 
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of working outside. In order 
to achieve the lightest com- 
plexion, untouched by freck- 
les and sunburn, upper-class 
women started wearing facial 
coverings to shield their fac- 
es from sun, wind, and dust. 
The appearance of smooth, 
pale skin was often further 
exaggerated with heavy 
white makeup. 

Stylish women began wear- 
ing masks in the high-society 
capitals of London, Paris, and 
Venice. The first masks con- 
sisted of forms of black velvet 
that covered the top half of 
the face (in France this type 
of mask was called a loup, or 
wolf, because it frightened 
children). A vizard, covered 
the entire face. Rather than 


fastened around the back of 
the head, some vizards were 
held in place by having the 
wearer clench in her teeth a 
bead attached to the inside of 
the mask. Other vizards could 
be carried like fans and held 
in front of the face to hide the 
wearer’s visage. 

Because the vizard covered 
the whole face, moralists took 
issue with it. In 1583 Puritan 
social reformer Philip Stub- 
bes had this to say about the 
full-face mask in The Anato- 
mie of Abuses: “LI]faman that 
knew not their guise before, 
should chaunce to meet one 
of them, hee would thinke hee 
met a monster or a deuil, for 
face hee can see none.” Viz- 
ard wearers “prophane the 


HIDDEN IN THE WALL 


THIS 16TH-CENTURY full-face vizard mask was dis- 
covered in 2010 inside a wall during renovations of a 
16th-century stone house in Daventry, England. It is 
the most intact specimen of its kind. Worn to protect 
the wearer's complexion, the front is made of black 
velvet with three layers of pressed paper between it 


and a lining of white silk. 


PORTABLE ANTIQUITIES SCHEME/ 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


MASKED WOMEN on 
a pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary of Laeken 
(now part of the city 
of Brussels,) in an 


eVarolanaeatoleicme)| m oY-llalaiayss 
from 1601. Monasterio 
de las Descalzas Reales, 


Madrid, Spain 
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name of God,” he concluded, 
and “liue in al kinde of volup- 
tuousnes and pleasure.” 


The Play’s the Thing 

Part of that pleasure was 
found in the theater, which 
became fashionable in Euro- 
pean capitals during the 17th 
and18th centuries. In his di- 
ary Samuel Pepys describes 
atrip to the Theatre Royal in 
June 1663: 


Here I saw my Lord Falcon- 
bridge, and his Lady, my 


Lady Mary Cromwell, who 
looks as well as I have 
known her, and well clad: 
but when the House began 
to fill she put on her vizard, 
and so kept it on all the 
play; which of late is be- 
come a great fashion 
among the ladies, which 
hides their whole face. 


Wearing a mask to the the- 
ater was a way “to protect a 
woman’s modesty,” notes 
Will Pritchard, associate 
professor of English at Lewis 


Spanish Style 


for veiling (el tapado) emerged in Spain in the 16th century, 
prompted by cultural factors as much as concern for skin protection. While 
some women wore masks in court society, the more prevalent Spanish 


fashion was to use a dark mantle 
to cover the head and body. Some 
women used the mantle to cover all 
but one eye. The extent of Moorish 
influence behind this latter style is 
debatable, cultural historian say, 


because it was not Moorish practice 
and was considered to be seductive. 
After 1700 the mantle was replaced 
by the shorter mantilla, which 
would become a symbol of Spanish 
iciaaliallaliavarclaremar-lale)ar-lmlel-landiaA 
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A GUIDE published in Paris in 
oscfomialiolanal-emw cli lele)ganl-lel [ots 
of the rules for wearing masks. 
To enter the room of someone 
worthy of “consideration” with 
a mask on (or to keep it on in 
the presence of such a person) 
was uncivil, unless ina coach. It 
was also uncivil to curtsy witha 
aatels @elamallalissssmidelaameliclemelele 
it must be removed in all cases 


for a royal personage. 


FRENCH LOUP FROM THE 17TH CENTURY. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
ECOUEN, FRANCE 


MATHIEU RABEAU/RMN-GRAND PALAIS 


& Clark College. Because 
plays at the time couldbe full 
of off-color language and 
double entendres, it was con- 
sidered that a “proper” lady 
required a mask to shield her 
from a spectator’s gaze. 


Outside the theater, the 
mask provided a degree of 
freedom in daily life that did 
not exist before, making it 
possible for awoman to go to 
market or church unescort- 
ed by a man. An unmasked 
woman risked causing a 
scandal by venturing out in 
public without a chaperone. 

Along with bringing wom- 
en a measure of indepen- 
dence—which greatly con- 
tributed to its popularity — 
the mask offered adimension 
of mystery and illusion by 


A LADY WHO HAS REMOVED HER 
MASK TO REVEAL HER FACE. 17TH- 
CENTURY FRENCH ENGRAVING 


BNF/RMN-GRAND PALAIS 


hiding a person’s face. In The 
Careless Lovers, a1673 comedy 
by the English writer Edward 
Ravenscroft, a character says, 
“Under the Vizard the Wife 
goes to the Play, Ball, or Mas- 
querade undiscover’d to her 
Husband ...the Daughter 
or Neece unperceiv’d by her 
Relations.” 


Going Incognito 

Scholar of French culture Joan 
DeJean observes that inmany 
late 17th-century depictions 
of French noblewomen, they 


The mask provided freedom for 
women, making it possible to 
go to public places unescorted. 


ENGLISH LADY IN WINTER ATTIRE. OIL PAINTING BY WENCESLAUS HOLLAR, 17TH CENTURY 
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“toy with their masks.” Un- 
like in other major European 
capitals, “only in Paris... did 
an otherwise quotidian prac- 
tice evolve into an elaborate 
and often flirtatious ritual”in 
which women would playful- 
ly hide and reveal themselves. 
In Paris the term incognito, 
borrowed from an Italian 
word, was first used in the 
early 17th century to describe 
the more stylish aspects of 
wearing masks: “It was there 
that the phenomenon of 
masking began to spread be- 
yond personages of the high- 
est rank,’ writes DeJean. 

In the 1700s Venice had 
become Europe’s “city of 
masks” thanks to the popu- 
larity of its Carnival; andthe 
fashion of wearing masks in 
public started to take hold 
at other social events too. 


|Gakeroyeaabinod-lmaalen@r-lssnane 


SECRET SALONS called casinos were apartments where the elite gathered during the 


18th century, especially in Venice, as depicted in this painting by Pietro Longhi. 


Nida rel0}c4 am ce)ge)(elel-\anncx-]anle) larcmy\i-lsmeolealante)a a m(=)g-eu paleysiere) ma alo waal-lair-]alemanvie 
women wear the Venetian white mask, while two other women wear oval vizards. 
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Gentlewomen wore a moret- 
ta, the Venetian version of 
the vizard, which was usually 
complemented with a wide- 
brimmed hat and a veil. 

Half masks, worn also by 
men, were typical as well, 
though often in white. Called 
a maschera, it was tucked up 
into a tricorn black hat to 
keep it on. Much like in Paris 
and London, the use of masks 
in Venice’s daily life allowed 
for more social exchange in 
a highly stratified society, 
whether in the theaters, cafés, 
markets, or parks. 


About Face 

As mask wearing evolved, 
however, the gentlewomen 
who saw it as a way to protect 
their virtue in theaters were 
joined by sex workers who 
wore them to hide their 
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identities—as well as pique 
curiosity and intrigue by 
dressing as aristocrats, not 
only in theaters but in gam- 
bling houses. It turned an 
evening of entertainment 
into a guessing game of who 
belonged to proper society 
and who did not. As the Eng- 
lish writer John Dryden put 
it in the second part of his 
1670 play The Conquest of 
Granada, “those Vizard 
Masques maintain that 
Fashion, / To soothe and 
tickle sweet Imagination.” 
By the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, the term “vizard” had 
become slang for prostitute. 
Queen Anne decreed that 
vizards promoted vice, and 
in 1704 she banned them in 
theaters. The social stigma 
associated with masks grad- 
ually ended their popularity 


as high fashion in London. 
In Venice masks, propriety, 
and social rank were no less 
a concern. In 1608 masked 
sex workers could face pun- 
ishment for posing as“hon- 
est” women. If a“woman of 
ill-repute or public prosti- 
tute” was found wearing a 
mask, she would be chained 
for two hours between the 
two columns at the entrance 
to Piazza San Marco. 
Acentury later, the Vene- 
tian government reversed its 
position, requiring sex work- 
ers in theaters or gambling 
rooms to wear masks. Ina fi- 
nal twist, the city’s Council of 
Ten issued yet another decree 
in 1776 that required all no- 
bles to wear amask to count- 
er “a dangerous immodesty 
of the supposedly decent 
classes.” Venetian culture had 


become synonymous with 
masks, thanks to its annual 
Carnival celebrations before 
Lent. Elaborate facial cover- 
ings laid the groundwork for 
a tradition strongly associ- 
ated with Venice to this day, 
despite a long interruption 
begun in 1797 after the Na- 
poleonic invasion and lasting 
(off and on) until the 1970s. 
In Paris, meanwhile, by the 
mid-18th century changes in 
fashion made public mask 
wearing less appealing to 
women, who were begin- 
ning to gain greater freedom 
in other ways. What DeJean 
writes about Paris applies 
to the fashion of masking in 
general: “The modern city 
had created the desire for 
more casual, more modern 
ways of visiting it.” 
— Braden Phillips 
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HUNTER KING ies 
In this relief from the North Palace in 
Nineveh, Ashurbanipal uses a: bow to hunt : 
ai lions from his chariot. 
$: =. Opposite: Neo-Assyrian cuneiform fragment 
of the Flood:or Gilgamesh Tablet. Seventh 
“century B.c. British Museum, London 
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The conqueror prided himself on his exceptional intellect, and in the city of Nineveh 
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Military campaigns 
helped the Assyrian 
Empire (above) both 
expand and contract 
in the seventh 
century B.C. 
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incisions in cuneiform tablets, he was 

styled “Great King, the Mighty King, 

King of Assyria, King of Sumer and 

Akkad, the King of the World.” Those 

titles might seem exaggerated today, but for his 

time, they just might have been warranted. For 

almost 40 years, Ashurbanipal reigned over 

the Assyrian Empire and ruled over the largest 

kingdom of its time—and perhaps the greatest 
up to the seventh century B.C. 

When trying to discuss Ashurbanipal’s great- 

ness as a world leader, understanding what his 

contemporaries, the Assyrians, 


vv. 672 B.C. 


King Esarhaddon 
appoints his son 
Ashurbanipal heir to 
the Assyrian throne, 
thwarting any 
controversies over 
his succession. 
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Military campaigns 
Empire of Ashurbanipal 
Lost territories 


meant by “world” is vital. Their world was Mes- 
opotamia, but Assyria’s holdings extended far- 
ther than that—from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf, and from Egypt to the mountains 
of southeastern Turkey. The Assyrians were 
certainly aware that beyond lay other lands, 
peoples, tribes, and cities, but they referred to 
what was outside their realms as“empty lands:” 
territories of no interest, occupied by uncivi- 
lized people with nothing of value to offer. 
The times of the late Assyrian Empire were tu- 
multuous, violent, and even brutal. Ashurbani- 
pal needed to exercise every talent, military and 
diplomatic, to hold that empire 


667-664 B.c. 


After his father’s death, 
Ashurbanipal resumes military 
campaigns against Egypt and 
defeats the Nubian pharaohs 
Taharga and Tanutamon. He 
returns to Nineveh, installing a 
vassal king. 


ESARHADDON, FATHER OF ASHURBANIPAL, 
WITH THE QUEEN MOTHER, NAQI'A-ZAKUTU 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


together, safe from those unknown hordes from 
the so-called empty lands. 

Ashurbanipal was born sometime around 
685 B.C., to King Esarhaddon and one of his 
three wives. When Ashurbanipal was 12 or 13, 
Esarhaddon began preparing for his succession. 
The eldest son died before reaching maturity. 
To avoid squabbling and palace intrigue, the 
king named both Ashurbanipal and his older 
half brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, as crown 
princes. He assigned Shamash-shum-ukin to 
rule the city of Babylon, which was under Assyr- 
ian control. Ashurbanipal stayed in the capital. 

Crown prince Ashurbanipal was trained in 


Bea’ | 


Egypt rebels against Assyria Shamash-shum-ukin, crown Ashurbanipal destroys Susa, 
and regains control of itself. prince of Babylon and half the capital of Elam, and 

The Elamite king Teumman brother of Ashurbanipal, seizes the Elamite kingdom. 
attacks northern Babylon organizes coalition to Ashurbanipal will rule until 
and then is crushed by fight against Assyria. The circa 627 B.c. and will be 
Ashurbanipal’s forces at the confrontation ends with succeeded by his son Ashur- 
Battle of Til-Tuba. Shamash-shum-ukin's death. etel-ilani. 


"8654-653 Bc. ©) 652-648 8G ©) 647. 


military affairs, diplomacy, and administration. VICTORY FEAST 
He was also tutored in history, literature, archery, A wall fragment 


hunting, and horsemanship. He mastered the (above) carved in 
low relief shows 


teachings of the priests and scribes and learned Ashurbanipal and 
to read Sumerian and Akkadian. Possibly by the the enthroned 
intervention of the queen mother, his grand- queen in an arbor 
mother Naqi’a-Zakutu, he was given heavy re- raed the 
sponsibilities dealing with nobles and the royal Belper or Elam: 
< DEA/G. NIMATALLAH/GETTY IMAGES 

court, controlled governmental appointments 
and supervised building projects within the As- 
syrian homeland, and even ran the imperial in- 
telligence service. 

His mastery of these responsibilities, 
his demonstrated statesmanship, and his 
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ASHURBANIPAL CARRIES A RITUAL BASKET OF EARTH. STONE STELA, 
BABYLON, CA 668-655 B.C. BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 
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A S S ‘y R | A S M OS at detailed reports to his father led Esarhaddon 


to leave Ashurbanipal in charge of affairs when 


E E A R N 5 |) K | N e he left on a military expedition to Egypt. It was 


his last. Esarhaddon died in 669 B.c. at Harran. 


shurbanipal was proud of his ability to read and The relationships Ashurbanipal had forged with 
write, and portrayed himself bearing both weap- nobles and the military smoothed the transition 
ons and a stylus. Inscription L, found in Nineveh, of power to him after his father’s demise. 


proudly showcases his intellectual abilities: 


Brawn and Brains 
Ashurbanipal continued the fights of his fa- 
“ther, and like many of his predecessors, 
he launched his own military cam- 
“= paigns to consolidate his position 
"asking. Where he stood out was 
in the significance and scope of 
his military victories. He chalked 
up successful conquests: against 
Thebes, capital of Upper Egypt in 
664 B.C., and against the Iranian 
kingdom of Elam at the Battle of 
Til-Tuba in 653 B.c. He put down 
a revolt by his brother Shamash- 
shum-ukin in Babylon in 648 B.c. 
and sacked the city of Susa in 647 B.C. 


| learnt the lore of the wise sage Adapa, the hidden secret of all 
scribal art. |can recognize celestial and terrestrial omens 
(and) discuss (them) in the assembly of the scholars. 
| can deliberate upon (the series) “(If) the liver 
is a mirror (image) of heaven” with able ex- 
perts in oil divination. | can solve complicated 
multiplications and divisions which do not 
have an (obvious) solution. | have studied 
elaborate composition(s) in obscure Sume- 
rian (and) Akkadian which are difficult to 
get right. | have inspected cuneiform sign(s) 
on stones from before the flood. 
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CIRCULAR TABLET SHOWING THE CONSTELLATIONS, FOUND AT 
THE LIBRARY BUILT BY ASHURBANIPAL IN NINEVEH. NEO-ASSYRIAN 
(TENTH TO SEVENTH CENTURIES B.C.). BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 
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Ashurbanipal claimed in inscriptions that he 
was the most exceptional Assyrian king. Un- 
like most ancient leaders, his claim to great- 
ness was not based solely on military prowess. 
While his victories are certainly featured—lands 
conquered and enemies subdued—Ashurbani- 
pal boasted the most of his intellectual gifts: “T, 
Ashurbanipal, learned the wisdom of Nabu [the 
god of writing], laid hold of scribal practices of 
all the experts, as many as there are.” Inscrip- 
tions refer to his ability to interpret ancient 
texts, solve complex mathematical problems, 
and debate theological questions with his court’s 
most renowned sages and soothsayers. 

In one text Ashurbanipal styles himself as a 
disciple of Adapa, the first of the seven Meso- 
potamian sages, endowed with intelligence by 
Ea, god of wisdom. The legendary Adapa lived 
before the ancient flood that, according to 
Babylonian myth, had devastated the cities of 
Mesopotamia. Despite Adapa’s omniscience, 
he never acquired divine status because he re- 
fused to accept the bread and water of eternal 
life offered to him by Anu the sky god. Because 


of his refusal, Adapa and all humanity remained 
mortal. Linking himself to Adapa, a figure cen- 
tral to Assyrian founding myths, Ashurbanipal 
aligned himself with Assyria’s revered ancestors 
andemphasized his skills at deciphering ancient 
Sumerian tablets. 


Borrowed Books 
Ever keen to present himself as an intellectual, 
Ashurbanipal set out to create what became his 
most important legacy: the great royal library 
at Nineveh. There he gathered the records of 
Mesopotamian knowledge, from literary texts 
to medicine, magic, and divination. 

The process of building up the Assyrian li- 
brary was long and complex. The king ordered 


SIBLING 

RIVALRIES 
Ashurbanipal’s 
older half brother 
ruled Babylon as 

a vassal state of 
Assyria. Not even 
the city’s mighty 
walls (above) could 
protect it during the 
Babylonian revolt, 
which Assyria put 
down in 648 B.c. 
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Ever keen to present himself as an 
intellectual, Ashurbanipal set out to create 
what became his most important legacy: 
the great royal library at Nineveh. 
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Found in the 
king's library, the 
Rassam Cylinder 
(below) contains 
records of 
Ashurbanipal’s 
nine military 
campaigns. 
643 B.C., 
Nineveh. 
British 
Museum, 
London 
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CLAY MODEL OF A SHEEP'S LIVER USED BY BABYLONIAN SEERS, 
SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 
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his officials to seize the holdings of all the librar- 
ies of Assyria and Babylon. In this way, he ac- 
quired the private library of Nabu-zuqup-kenu, 
former scribe of Sargon II and Sennacherib, 
which included a large collection of divination 
texts based on astronomical and meteorological 
observations. 
- It was more difficult to raidthe 
ease Babylonian libraries than the 
Assyrian ones since the collec- 
tions in Babylon were closely 
guarded by scribes and priests in 
the temples. When the relation- 
ship between Ashurbanipal and 
his brother Shamash-shum- 
ukin, crown prince of Babylon, 
was amicable, Ashurbanipal 
asked Babylonian sages for cop- 
ies of the most important texts 
in their keeping. However, after 
the Babylonian revolt of 652B.C., 
Ashurbanipal’s policy became 
much more aggressive, and he 
simply confiscated documents 


FUTURE IIS 
TRIE STARS 


Ashurbanipal con- 
sulted experts who claimed to see 
the future. King Esarhaddon had 
hired Babylonian seers. Surviving 

texts note that Ashurbanipal regularly 
called on fortune-tellers. In their divina- 
tion (which resembles the practice of 
astrology today rather than astronomy), 
they looked to the night skies and used ce- 
estial observation. Their texts described 
the sky, along with a mythological expla- 
nation of the stars and planets and of pos- 
sibly ominous related phenomena. Ashur- 
banipal also fostered another method of 
augury called “extispicy,” which analyzed 
the viscera of freshly slaughtered sheep. 
Anomalies in the entrails would be used 
to predict the future, and detailed manu- 
als were consulted to interpret the re- 
sults. The king would also call on tab- 
lets from his massive library to interpret 
omens from the gods. 


at will. There is evidence that in 647 B.C., when 
the Babylonian revolt had already been put 
down, 1,469 cuneiform tablets were added to the 
Nineveh library, brought directly from Babylon. 

Ashurbanipal devoted much time and atten- 
tion to creating his library. Sometimes he su- 
pervised the copying process in person, even 
suggesting modifications according to his taste. 
This policy ran counter to scribal practice; texts 
were thought to contain ancient knowledge im- 
parted by the gods or sages from former times, 
so temple scribes were scrupulous about not 
making changes. Ashurbanipal’s choice to break 
that rule shows that he considered himself wor- 
thy of a place among the elevated group of the 
seven sages. 


Palace of Luxury 

Another of Ashurbanipal’s greatest legacies was 
the construction of what is now known as the 
North Palace of Nineveh, erected between 646 
and 644 B.c. The momentous building project 
was made possible largely thanks to the loot and 
material resources captured in Assyria’s decisive 
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victories over Elam and Babylon. The North Pal- 
ace stood raised ona large terrace around 20 feet 
high, next to the temple of Ishtar, a goddess 
whom Ashurbanipal asked to protect his new 
residence. Hundreds of laborers and conscripts, 
including many prisoners of war, were put to 
work on the palace under the orders of the king. 

Like the vast majority of Assyrian buildings, 
the North Palace was built of mud brick, so little 
remains of the original structure. Fortunately, 
though, the buildings were decorated with stone 
bas-reliefs, many of which have survived. Their 
artistry and the depth of their detail yield valu- 
able insights into the life and personality of the 
Assyrian king. 

Ashurbanipal sought magical protection for 
his lavish palace to keep evil spirits at bay; the 
practice was nothing new. His grandfather Sen- 
nacherib and great-grandfather Sargon II had 
entrusted the work of protection to the lamas- 
su, colossal bulls and winged lions with human 
heads. But Ashurbanipal dispensed with these 
impressive creatures, turning instead to repre- 
sentations of the Sebetti, powerful protective 


spirits from Mesopotamian mythology, to guard 
his throne room. 

Many of the reliefs in the throne room de- 
picted battle scenes, commemorating Ashur- 
banipal’s great military victories, including the 
campaigns against Babylon, Elam, Egypt, and 
the Arab tribes. Although Ashurbanipal rarely 
accompanied his soldiers onto the battlefield, he 
created a powerful iconography through these 
elaborate reliefs that would preserve a legacy as 
a great military leader. 

In the palace’s private rooms, which few had 
access to, the king chose a slightly different em- 
phasis for the reliefs. In these spaces the mili- 
tary-themed reliefs are mixed with scenes that 
depict the king celebrating his triumphs. One 
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Ashurbanipal’s 
grandfather 
Sennacherib turned 
Nineveh (depicted 
above as it may 
have appeared in 
the seventh century 
B.c.) into a grand 
city filled with 
gardens, temples, 
and palaces. 
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‘THIS STONE RELIEF depicts with asto ishing realism the death throes of a male 


"lion that has been mortally wounded by Ashurbanipal during a ritual lion hunt. 
_ It belongs to a series of stone’panels showing hunting scenes that decorated the 
“hallways in Ashurbanipal’s North Palace inN ineveh. Such hunts were sacred to 
| Assyrian kings as they, symbolized the ki ng’s ability to protect his people. As early 
asthe ninth century B.C., a royal inscription records Ashurnasirpal || boasting of 


3 ) commanded me to hunt]. 300 lions :. 
[bulls] with horns... and the winged birds of the sky". 
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PROTECTORS 
OF THEPALACE 


ween HREE BEARDED FIGURES On a relief once stood watch over 
an entrance to the throne room of Ashurbanipal’s North 
Palace (above). Painted in colorful hues, they were more 
than just mere decoration. Researchers have identified 
them as representations of the Sebetti, a group of minor warrior 
deities from the Mesopotamian pantheon. Each wields an ax in the 
right hand and a dagger in the left (analysis of the relief shows that 
they originally were armed with bows rather than these handheld 
weapons). These three protective spirits were probably comple- 
mented by another relief (which has not been recovered) featuring 
four more figures, as the Sebetti were depicted in groups of seven 
and associated with the Pleiades, a closely grouped cluster of seven 
stars in the constellation Taurus. Another common depiction of 
the Sebetti was an emblem of seven dots. Worship of these spirits 
dated back centuries before Ashurbanipal’s rule, as evidenced in 
inscriptions and temples built by earlier kings Sennacherib (reigned 
705-681.B.c.) and Ashurnasirpal II (reigned 883-859 B.c.). 


SEBETTI PANEL, NORTH PALACE, NINEVEH, CA 645-640 B.C. COLOR WAS PROJECTED ON THE 
FIGURES FOR A 2018-2019 EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON. 
ALAMY/ACI 
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panel shows Ashurbanipal performing a ritual 
libation using the severed head of the Elamite 
king Teumman, whom he defeated at the Battle 
of Til-Tuba (the defeated king’s head was also 
paraded through the streets of Nineveh). These 
images of military victories and triumphal cel- 
ebrations seem contrived to send visitors a clear 
message of the price paid by those who dared to 
resist Assyrian power. 

Perhaps the most famous pieces of art from 
the North Palace are the reliefs of alion hunt, the 
sport of kings in ancient Assyria. Rendered ina 
striking, lifelike manner, Ashurbanipal and his 
retinue kill multiple lions, whose painful deaths 
are shown in gruesome detail. 


King’s Lament 

Ashurbanipal assumed the throne when he was 
only 16 and ruled for 38 years. He presided over 
many campaigns from the Nile to the Persian 
Gulf. Most often he stayed in Nineveh, keeping 
watch over the empire’s administrative machin- 
ery and dealing with palace intrigues, while his 
generals conducted his wars. 
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As Ashurbanipal ages, his writings change. 
On the last tablet known to be authored by him, 
he does not sound like the confident conqueror: 


I did well unto god and man, to dead and liv- 
ing. Why have sickness... and misery... be- 
fallen me? I cannot do away with the strife in 
my country and the dissensions in my family. 
Disturbing scandals oppress me always. Mis- 
ery of mind and of flesh bow me down; with 
cries of woe I bring my days to an end. On the 
day of the city-god, the day of the festival, I 
am wretched; death is seizing hold of me, and 
bears me down. 


Historians don’t know what maladies afflicted 
him as he aged. Some hypothesize that linger- 
ing effects from a hunting wound caught up 
with him or perhaps an illness left him vulner- 
able at age 54. 

The aging king clearly saw the signs that 
his empire, his life’s work, was beginning to 
crumble. Perhaps Ashurbanipal foresaw that 
southern Babylon, Palestine, Phoenicia, and 


Media would be the first in his empire to go, 
and that short-lived rulers would fail to stem 
the tide of rebellion and departure. How he 
died is unknown; even the year is uncertain. 
In Lord Byron’s play Sardanapalus (Greek for 
Ashurbanipal), the king sets his palace afire and 
perishes in the flames. That story is most likely 
legend since that is how Ashurbanipal’s brother 
Shamash-shum-ukin died when Ashurbani- 
pal’s troops took over Babylon. 

Barely a decade after his death, the Assyr- 
ians would find themselves hemmed in their 
Mesopotamian homeland. Not long after, the 
great city of Nineveh itself would fall and be 
laid to waste. Two hundred years later, Xeno- 
phon would march his mercenary army where 
Nineveh once stood, but absolutely no trace of 
Ashurbanipal’s capital remained for his soldiers 
to trample underfoot. = 


Learn more 


| Am Ashurbanipal: King of the World, King of Assyria. 
Gareth Brereton, Thames & Hudson, 2020. 


BATTLE OF 
TIL-TUBA 


Panels from the 
North Palace 
(above) depict 
Ashurbanipal’s 
victory against the 
Elamites at the Ulai 
River (in present- 
day Iran) in 653 B.c. 
British Museum, 
London 
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THE FIGHT AND THE FALLEN 

melo atem-leatolaycamaa(-MClaiiilemA-laale) as) 
many grave goods, the Combat 
Agate depicts a scene among 
three warriors. Two are locked in 
deadly combat and one has fallen 
to the ground. 
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Near the Palace of Nestor in Pylos, 
archaeologists located an intact tomb holding 
‘the remains of a soldier whose remains evoke 
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ANGEL CARLOS AGUAYO PEREZ 


EPIC SHORELINE 


The Palace of Nestor and the Griffin 
Warrior's tomb lie several miles to the 
fake) dae) Mave) (ele) 4] 1t-M ol-y- Lol a @o) (ei db]q-tep) 
near the modern city of Pylos, Greece. 
P Xoo) ce llaycmcomag-lolidie)a Mm dale el-t- (eas) 
where in The Odyssey, Telemachus 
meets Nestor while searching for his 
father, Odysseus. 


SHUTTERSTOCK 


n olive grove in southern Greece was 


the scene of a spectacular discovery in 


May 2015 when archaeologists discov- 


ered the tomb of a man they dubbed the »Pylos 
“Griffin Warrior.” Crammed with artifacts, the grave of- 
fers up new insights into the origins of the Mycenaean 


culture whose mythical heroes starred in the Trojan War. 


The Griffin Warrior’s tomb is located near Py- 
los in the Peloponnesian peninsula in southern 
Greece. The area had been well excavated in the 
2othcentury, leading many to believe there was 
little left to discover. When the intact warrior’s 
tomb was uncovered in 2015, experts were sur- 
prised and delighted with the discovery. It surely 
promised to deliver new insights into ancient 
Greece. 


Facts and Fictions 
A land of mountains and rugged coasts, the Pelo- 
ponnese is a place where history and legend are 
sometimes difficult to separate. The names of 
its cities and regions—Arcadia, Olympia, Argo- 
lis, Corinth—ring out in great myths, legends, 
poems, and plays. The peninsula was home to 
Sparta, a key player in the defeat of the Persian 
Empire in the fifth century B.c., which then took 
up arms against its former ally, Athens. The gru- 
eling Peloponnesian War ended Athens’s brief 
golden age and profoundly shaped its great tra- 
gedians and thinkers. 

A millennium before those events, the 
Peloponnese was the heartland of the Myce- 
naean civilization, one of the oldest of ancient 


GRAVE ca1600B.c. cal450B.c. ca1300 B.c. ca 1200 B.c. 
GO) ES Influenced by the — The Griffin In Pylos the Mycenaean 

Minoans in Crete, Warrior dies. Mycenaeans power wanes. 
AN D Mycenaean Heisentombed build the Palace Greek culture 
G I") Ry culture with many of Nestor at the will reassert 


emerges in the 
Peloponnese. 


objects of 
Minoan origin. 


Greece’s cultures. It is named for the Bronze 
Age site of Mycenae in the northeast of the 
Peloponnese. Peaking in circa 1300 B.C., My- 
cenaean culture used a script now known to be 
the precursor to ancient Greek writing. 

It is nearly impossible to study ruins in this 
region without thinking of The Iliad and The 
Odyssey. Second-century geographer Pausanias 
believed Mycenae was home to Agamemnon, 
leader of the Greeks against the Trojans, an 
interpretation that has lingered on into moder- 
nity. Historians have disproved this old notion, 
yet even as modern archaeologists reveal more 
and more of Mycenaean history, the romance 
of the epics still colors the imagination. 

Homeric parallels are inescapable when it 
comes to Pylos, located on the Peloponnese’s 
western shore. In The Iliad “sandy Pylos” was 
the palatial home of Nestor, a Greek warrior- 
king. Anold man when he took part in the Tro- 
jan War, Nestor was one of the luckier Greeks, 
who managed to return home and resume his 
life. In The Odyssey Nestor welcomes to Pylos 
the son of Odysseus, who is looking for his 
father, missing since the Greek victory over 
Troy. 


itself four cen- 
turies later. 


height of their 
influence. 
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The Mycenaean 
settlements 

of Pylos and 
Mycenae ran 
extensive trade 
routes across 
the Aegean in 
the Bronze Age, 
importing luxury 
goods from 
Minoan Crete. 
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The Griffin Warrior's body a 
grave goods appear to have * 
been placed with deliberation. In 
the burial certain objects we 


a 
grouped together, organized ‘* 


according to the material fron 
which they were made. 


Long sword 


Bronze items, including a swor Silver cups 


~ other weapons 


Gold items and jewelry, inclu 


; ; Combat Agate 
necklace and signet rings 
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In1939 ateam led by Carl Blegen of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati uncovered the ruins of 
a palace northeast of modern Pylos. It soon 
emerged that the ruins were Mycenaean, and 
in honor of Pylos’s Homeric associations, the 
site was named the Palace of Nestor. 

World War II halted work on the site, which 
did not resume until 1952. The excavation con- 
tinued for 15 consecutive seasons and brought 
to light the best preserved palace from the en- 
tire Aegean Bronze Age. A throne room, baths, 
and warehouses were revealed, reflecting the 
multifunctional nature of Mycenaean palaces: 
aroyal mansion combined witha religious cen- 
ter and storehouses to distribute harvests from 
the region it controlled. The archaeologists 
confirmed that the Palace of Nestor coincided 
with the flourishing of the Mycenaean age, 
around 1300 B.c. 

Close to the palace on the hillsides, other 
discoveries indicated evidence of an older 
phase. Northeast of the palace, a beehive- 
shaped tomb, known as a tholos, had been 
found in the 1930s. It predated the construc- 
tion of the palace by about 200 years. His- 
torians anticipated additional finds to reveal 
more about this earlier Mycenaean phase, but 
no major discoveries were made for decades. 


New Discovery 

In spring 2015 the University of Cincinnati re- 
sumed its program at Pylos, directed by profes- 
sors Sharon “Shari” Stocker and Jack Davis. They 
focused their efforts on an olive grove northeast 
of the Nestor Palace site. The team was thrilled 
when masonry was discovered just below the 
surface. Portions of a rectangular structure 
nearly eight feet long were exposed, which the 
team realized was a shaft tomb, a burial method 
practiced early in Mycenaean history. 

To the team’s great surprise, the grave was 
intact. Covered by abroken slab (that most likely 
collapsed due to an earthquake), the chamber 
still contained human remains and grave goods, 
including weapons, vessels, and jewels. One of 
the most distinctive—an ivory plaque adorned 
with a griffin—gave the occupant a name: the 
Griffin Warrior. Earth had gradually covered 
up the grave’s entrance and provided a natural 
protection from looters that lasted millennia. 


LUCKY INTUITION 


JACK DAVIS AND SHARON “SHARI" STOCKER, a husband-and-wife team 
of professors at the University of Cincinnati, expanded the research 
beyond the Palace of Nestor site at Pylos. Based on previous finds, they 
proposed that an olive grove northeast of the palace site contained 
burials from earlier in Mycenaean history. In 2015 their detective work 
was rewarded by the discovery of the Griffin Warrior's tomb. 


STOCKER (IN HAT) AND DAVIS ON SITE AT THE GRIFFIN WARRIOR'S TOMB NEAR PYLOS, GREECE 
PALACE OF NESTOR EXCAVATIONS/DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


OFF TO FIGHT 
Mycenaean warriors 
adorn a 12th-century 
B.c. wine krater 

from Mycenae 
(below). National 
Archaeological 
Museum, Athens 


On removing the slab, the team found the 
quantity and quality of the grave goods far 
exceeded all expectations. Numerous bronze 
weapons were found by his side: a dagger, a 
long sword, what appears to be the remains of 
very deteriorated armor, a helmet made of boar 
tusks, anda large sword more than a three feet 
long with a gold-plated hilt. 

Although the investigation is far 
from complete, initial analy- 
ses have determined that the 
Griffin Warrior was a man 
in his early 30s who stood 
somewhere between five 
and six feet tall. The causes 
of his death are unclear be- 
cause of the poor state of the 
body. Wrapped in a shroud, the 
body was laid inside a wooden sar- 
cophagus. The burial reveals that, 
contrary to descriptions of funeral rites 
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The gold ring depicting 
dancing women is one of 
the largest signet rings 
found in the Aegean world. 
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archaeologists, not only for its beauty but also for its 
cross-cultural significance. Solid gold signet rings 
bear clear signs of the Minoan culture from the island 
of Crete. The leaping bull and female figures on the 
rings closely resemble those found in Minoan art at 
Knossos in Crete. A woven golden necklace reflects 
styles found in Crete and in the Peloponnese region, 
the heartland of Mycenaean culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI/RINGS: J. VANDERPOOL. NECKLACE: JENNIFER STEPHENS 
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in The Iliad and The Odyssey, Mycenaean funer- 
ary practices in that period consisted of burial, 
not cremation. 

The team set about trying to place as precise 
a date as possible on the grave and its contents. 
Normally, ceramics found in such burials help 
archaeologists calculate its age, but this burial 
contained no ceramic material at all. Soil analy- 
sis around the tomb, however, confirmed that 
the grave dated to the beginning of the Late 
Bronze Age, making it older than the Palace of 
Nestor. Stocker and Davis believe the Griffin 
Warrior’s tomb was probably built sometime 
between 1500 B.C. and 1450 B.c. 


The Cretan Connection 

Around 1,400 objects have been recovered from 
the grave. Many are being restored for display 
in the nearby Chora Archaeological Museum. 
Hundreds of gems including amethyst, jasper, 
amber, carnelian, and agate have been recovered. 
Especially intriguing is a braided necklace that 
shows signs of damage and repair in antiquity. A 
faience bead hangs from the necklace of Egyp- 
tian manufacture. According to archaeologists, 
it may have been a spoil of war torn from its 
owner’s neck and subsequently mended before 
being buried with the warrior. Six silver cups 
and several bronze containers for dining pur- 
poses were also found, as well as several ivory 
combs and a mirror. 

These exquisite artifacts are more than just 
beautiful; they are evidence of Mycenaean in- 
teraction with another culture, the Minoans. 
Many of the artifacts are from Crete, a large is- 
land some 100 miles south of Pylos, which was 
home tothe Minoan civilization. Among these 
items are gold signet rings bearing engrav- 
ings of ritual scenes that are typically Cretan. 
Around 50 gems in the burial are also orna- 
mented with common Minoan motifs. 

Minoan Crete’s heyday—in the 17th century 
B.C.—preceded that of the Mycenaeans’ The 
influence of Minoan culture on the Mycenae- 
an Greeks has since been established through 
writing. The Mycenaeans used a system called 
Linear B, which was found on tablets at the 
Palace of Nestor at Pylos and at Mycenae. It 
is now known to have evolved from an older 
Minoan script known as Linear A. When the 


THE SWORD OF A WARRIOR 
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AMONGALL TH ONS laid next to the warrior’s corpse, the bronze 
sword stands out for its size and costly workmanship. At nearly three 
and a half feet long, the sword would have proclaimed power, style, 
and wealth. Its hilt, overlaid with gold, is as richly wrought as the best 
grave goods found in tombs at Dendra, Mycenae, and elsewhere across 
the Mycenaean world. 


THE SWORD AS IT WAS DISCOVERED IN THE GRIFFIN WARRIOR'S TOMB IN PYLOS 
PALACE OF NESTOR EXCAVATIONS/DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Palace of Nestor was being excavated in the HORNS 
1950s, British archaeologists deciphered Lin- AND HOOVES 
ear B. Scholars have since established that the More than 50 


sealstones, like 
this carnelian one 
(below) featuring 
three bulls, were 
found in the Griffin 
Warrior's tomb. 


Pylos tablets written in Linear B recorded ad- 
ministrative and agricultural data. 

Perhaps the most exceptional piece from the 
tomb, the so-called Combat Agate reveals the 
intertwined influences of these ancient cultures. 
It took roughly a year to clean and preserve the 
stone once it had been removed from the tomb, 
but the results were nothing short of amaz- 
ing. It is considered to be one of the most 
exquisite hard stone carvings from all 
antiquity. Measuring slightly more 
than an inch long, this tiny, semi- 
precious stone features a finely de- 
tailed depiction of a heated clash 
between two warriors. A fallen com- 
rade lies beneath their feet as one 
soldier is poised to pierce the neck 
of his opponent. 


JENNIFER STEPHENS/ 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Archaeologists have noted that the weapons 
depicted on the Combat Agate exactly match 
objects exhumed in other Mycenaean tombs. 
The battle scene is also similar to ones depict- 
ed on other contemporary works of art, such 
as ceramics and frescoes in the palaces. The 
similarities support the idea that the Combat 
Agate’s creator, whom archaeologists believe 
was likely working in Crete, was familiar with 
these artworks and battle scenes. The overlap 
suggests a degree of intermingling between Mi- 
noan and Mycenaean cultures. The astonishing, 
millimetric precision of the work—most likely 
performed with the aid of a rock crystal mag- 
nifying glass—makes this item a masterpiece. 

An intact burial from this early era of Greek 
history is aremarkable find, and the contents 
of the Griffin Warrior’s tomb clearly reveal 
the connections between mainland Greek and 
Cretan cultures. The exquisite weapons, gems, 
and works of art confirm that the Mycenaean 
elite had embraced Minoan artistic influenc- 
es in early phases of their culture, predating 
even the period of palace-building at Pylos 


GOLDEN GRAVES 


IN THE COURSE of the 2018 dig, two new beehive-shaped tombs—Tho- 
los VI and Tholos ViI—were unearthed. The distinctive rounded vaults 
that once covered them had long ago collapsed. Dated to the 15th 
century B.c., around the time when the Griffin Warrior lived, they are 
likely the resting places of the early princes of Pylos. Flakes found at the 
tombs suggest that their interior features were ornamented with gold. 


and Mycenae. 


Glory and Decline 

The discovery of the Griffin Warrior also pre- 
sents archaeologists with an individual who 
lived at a particularly interesting juncture. The 
Minoan civilization was beginning to wane as 
the Mycenaean civilization was rising. Around 
1600 B.C. a massive volcanic eruption on the 
nearby island of Thera (also known as Santo- 
rini) disrupted the Minoan civilization. Two 
centuries later, around the time the Griffin 
Warrior likely lived, Crete suffered another 
natural disaster (some historians suspect an- 
other eruption or perhaps an earthquake) that 
further weakened it. 

The island was increasingly overrun by the 
Mycenaeans, who continued admiring and 
adopting aspects of Minoan culture that they 
took back to the Greek mainland. Research- 
ers speculate that perhaps the Griffin Warrior 
took part in the conquest of the island and 
returned to Pylos loaded with the same trea- 
sures found in his tomb. On the other hand, 
there is an intriguing possibility that he was 
the very opposite: a Minoan who settled in the 


THOLOS VI (ABOVE), DISCOVERED IN 2018, PROBABLY ONCE HELD EARLY MYCENAEAN RULERS. 


ARTHUR STEPHENS/DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Peloponnese and blended Minoan and Myce- 
naean customs. 

The Mycenaean period came to an end 
around 1200 B.C. Its great palaces—including 
that of Pylos—fell into disuse and ruin. After 
hundreds of years of cultural retreat, the Greek 
world only began to reassert itself in the eighth 
century B.C. The Greek alphabet emerged, and 
the Homeric epics were composed. Ancient 
Greece was on its way to its Golden Age, a pe- 
riod whose beginnings can now be traced to 
the world that enriched and exalted the Griffin 
Warrior of Pylos. 


ARCHAEOLOGIST AND WRITER ANGEL CARLOS AGUAYO PEREZ 
IS SPECIALIST IN GREEK HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Learn more 


The Greeks: An Illustrated History 
Diane Harris Cline, National Geographic Books, 2016. 


Minoan Crete: An Introduction 
L. Vance Watrous, Cambridge University Press, 2021. 
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THE DEATH 


The Combat Agate is an engraved gem 
sealstone found among the grave goods of 
the Griffin Warrior at Pylos. A masterpiece in 
miniature, it depicts a climactic moment ina 
battle between two men as a third lies fallen 
at their feet. The level of detail achieved by the 
artist, believed to be a Minoan-era craftsman 
in Crete, would be remarkable in any era, but 
it is exquisite for the Late Bronze Age. The 
poses of the figures resemble similar objects 
found at Mycenae and may have represented 
a prototype of an ideal hero. When the agate 
was first uncovered, it attracted little notice as 
it was encrusted with lime. Only after cleaning 
and careful examination was a work of art 
revealed that would dazzle archaeologists. 


ILLUSTRATION: T. ROSS/DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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The Combat Agate, reproduced 
here just a little larger than its 
actual size 
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n June 30, 1236, King 
Ferdinand III of Cas- 
tile entered the city 
of Cordoba, putting 
an end to the five- 
month siege that his 
troops had staged 
around the square. The Spanish Reconquista of 
Islamic Andalusia was advancing, and Cérdoba, 
capital of the Umayyad caliphate in the 10th cen- 
tury, was the latest to fall. It had once been the 
brightest and most populous city in Al Andalus. 
It was also home to one of the world’s marvels 
of architecture: the Aljama Mosque. 

A day before the king entered Cordoba, after 
the Muslims had already abandoned it, a group 
of Castilians left the place where they were en- 
camped, entered the walled city through the 
Algeciras Gate, and went to the Great Mosque. 
They placed across anda flag of Castile atop the 
minaret. A few hours later, the bishop of Osma 
sanctified the building and celebrated a dedica- 
tion mass after consecrating the altar. In a few 
moments, the magnificent Aljama Mosque had 
become a Christian cathedral. 


Marvelous Mosque 

The new beginning decreed by Ferdinand III 
in 1236 was not the first transformation of the 
site at the foot of the Sierra Morena in southern 
Spain. Legend has it that when Romans founded 
Cordoba in the second century B.C., they built a 
temple there dedicated to Janus, the two-faced 
god of new beginnings. Some 800 years later, the 
Visigoths took control of much of the Iberian 
Peninsula. In A.D. 572, Visigothic King Leovigi- 
lido captured Cérdoba, and a Christian basilica 
was built there. 

The next “new” beginning came nearly two 
centuries later when the expanding Umayyad 
empire pushed into the Iberian Peninsula from 
North Africa around 711. Muslim forces would 
soon control most of the peninsulaand named it 
Al Andalus. A provincial capital was established 
at Cordoba, while the caliphate capital remained 
in Damascus, Syria. 

A few decades later, around 750, power in 
Damascus changed hands from the Umayyads 
to another powerful Muslim faction, the Ab- 
basids. Afraid for his life, Abd al-Rahman, ason 
of an Umayyad prince, fled from Damascus. Af- 
ter a harrowing flight across North Africa, he 
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escaped to the Iberian Peninsula and crossed 
into Al Andalus. Al-Rahman contacted several 
allies and defeated the existing governor, set- 
ting up his new capital in Cordoba, which now 
became a Muslin emirate with Abd al-Rahman I 
ruling asits emir. It was the beginning of a period 
of growth and glory for the city. 

Once his position seemed secure, al-Rahman 
demolished the Visigothic basilica and in 786 
began construction of a new sacred structure 
onthe site. The city flourished, becoming a cen- 
ter of learning and culture as splendid works of 
architecture arose throughout the whole of Al 
Andalus. The death of al-Rahman in 788 did not 
halt work on the grand mosque, which had yet to 
be completed. His son Hisham and their succes- 
sors would continue the work for two centuries. 

One of the mosque’s most iconic features is its 
massive hypostyle prayer hall filled with soaring 
symmetrical columns, some of which were sal- 
vaged from ancient Roman structures. Topped 
by colorful arches of stone and red brick, these 
columns stretch out almost endlessly, as row 
upon row makes the room feel larger and more 
expansive. 

A focal point in the prayer hall is the mihrab, 
a prayer niche used in mosques to signify which 
wall faces Mecca, birthplace of Islam. An intri- 
cately decorated golden arch frames the mihrab, 
calling attention to the sacred space. Soaring 
above, a roof of intersecting ribs form a spec- 
tacular, segmented dome. 

Sparing no expense, the Umayyad rulers who 
followed continued to embellish the mosque. 
A courtyard, fountains, an orange grove, and 
a covered walkway were all added to the com- 
plex. Perhaps most notable was a minaret, the 
tower used to call Muslims to prayer. Abd al- 
Rahman III built what some historians consider 
the mosque’s first true minaret in 951-52. The 
original minaret’s floor plan was square, and the 
structure narrowed as it rose. On the top perched 
agilt bronze dome topped by an iron finial, called 
ayamur in Islamic architecture. 


The mosque’s massive pray 
hallis filled with soaring 
symmetrice al columns, some 
of which were salvag ed from 
<u Roman struc ctur es. 
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AT PRAYER, ROYAL CHAPEL OF THE MOSQUE-CATHEDRAL, CORDOBA. 
ENGRAVING BY CHARLES JOSEPH HULLMANDEL, 1836 —_ BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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During his stay in Cordoba in 1833, the 
British painter David Roberts wrote: “The 
lion of Cordova is the Mosque, once second 
only to that of Mecca. ...1 find from the 
ground-plan which | have taken that there 
are 632 pillars of polished marble, ... some of 
them very exquisite in proportion.” Roberts's 
vibrant painting shows the mihrab in the 
background. 1849. Private collection 


BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


Preservation and Change 

Civil war weakened Umayyad control of Al An- 
dalus in the early 11th century, which would later 
allow Ferdinand III and his forces to take the 
city in 1236. The Castilians might have radically 
changed the Great Mosque’s spiritual function, 
but they certainly weren’t going to destroy it. 
They recognized the magnificence of the ar- 
chitecture, and many Christian writers praised 
it. Don Juan Manuel, grandson of Ferdinand III, 
mentions the Great Mosque in his story col- 
lection The Tales of Count Lucanor (1335), witha 
character describing it as“one of the most beau- 
tiful mosques the Moors had in Spain, glory to 
God! it is now a church, called ‘Saint Mary of 
Cordova. It was dedicated, by the‘good King Fer- 
dinand, to Saint Mary after he had taken Cor- 
dova from the Moors.” In the mid-15th century, 
the Cordoban writer Jeronimo Sanchez also ex- 
pressed his great admiration: “a temple worthy 
of all praise, whose exceedingly pleasing beauty 
revives the spirit of those who behold it,’ evena 
“wonder of the world.” 

In the first two centuries of Christian rule, 
existing spaces were adapted for Christian wor- 
ship, but structural alterations were few. Much 
of it was carried out in the Mudejar style, which 
combined Christian artistic currents with 
Muslim architectural and decorative tradi- 
tions. The so-called Royal Chapel was one of the 
earliest. Built in the 1370s, it combines a tiled 
plinth, plasterwork, a beautiful ribbed vault, and 
stalactite-like mugarnas (ornamented vaulting). 
After the building’s consecration as a Christian 
church, the minaret was converted into a bell tower. 

The most obvious change made to the mosque 
during the first phase of Christian rule was the 
addition of numerous private chapels along the 
inner walls of the complex. The city’s most illus- 
trious families were buried here, and there is evi- 
dence that the chapel construction began shortly 
after the Christian conquest of the city. One of 
the earliest was in 1262, when aman named Juan 
Pérez Echan signed an agreement allowing him 
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THE ROYAL CHAPEL 


Begun in 1371, the Royal Chapel was 
funded by Spain's King Henry II in order 
to house the remains of his ancestors. 
The square enclosure is covered witha 
vault of interlocking arches. The image 
shows one of the two main walls, with 
la] aor-(ol-W-lalemcyo)(-alelteme)t-l1u-101 0) < 
decoration. 
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to construct a chapel delimited by lattices and 
with an altar inside. 

The end of the 15th century and beginning of 
the 16th saw the most significant alterations to 
the structure. The first significant transforma- 
tion of its interior took place between 1486 and 
1496 when Bishop Ifigo Manrique had a long 
Gothic nave built in front of the Main Chapel, a 
complex later called the Chapel of Villaviciosa. 
This space had served as the focal point of Chris- 
tian worship since Ferdinand III’s forces cap- 
tured Cérdoba, thanks to the skylight installed 
by Hakam IT in the 1oth century. 

Later renovations were largely directed by the 
Ruiz dynasty of architects: Hernan Ruiz, father, 
son, and then grandson, held the position of 
master builder at the cathedral. They designed 
and oversaw construction and were responsible 
for dealing with any technical problems. Hernan 
Ruiz I (also known as Hernan Ruiz the Elder) 
oversaw the transformation of the mosque’s 
courtyard into a Gothic-Mudejar cloister. 


A New Main Chapel 

The building of a new Main Chapel and a new 
choir designed by Hernan Ruiz was a turning 
point in the mosque’s transformation. The proj- 
ect involved moving the Main Chapel to the 
cathedral’s center, where, according to Bishop 
Alonso Manrique, “it would be better than where 
it is now, as that is a corner of the church.” 

The project caused great controversy and huge 
clashes between members of the city council 
and the cathedral chapter. Various councillors, 
then known as Veintiquatros (the Twenty-Four), 
owned private chapels in and around the cathe- 
dral’s original Main Chapel. They worried that 
these would lose prestige if the main worship 
space were moved (spaces closer to the central 
place of worship were higher status). There was 
also concern about destroying a considerable 
section of the original mosque, which, according 
to one of the statements in protest, “because of 
the way it is built, is unique in the world.” 


Positioned under the skylight 
installed by Hakam II in the 
10th century, the Chapel of 
Villaviciosa had been focal point 
of Christian worship since 1236. 
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The dispute became so heated that the Vein- 
tiquatros argued that “the workmanship that is 
being undone is of a quality that could not be 
remade withthe same goodness and perfection.” 
They even threatened to harm those working on 
the demolition, but Bishop Alonso Manrique, 
determined that the work should proceed, re- 
sponded by excommunicating them and then 
appealed to the crown. King Charles V gave his 
approval for additions at the old mosque com- 
plex’s center, and construction began in fall 1523. 

Three years into the project, Charles V trav- 
eled to Cordoba with his new wife Isabella of 
Portugal and visited the cathedral to see how the 
project was progressing. Allegedly, he was dis- 
appointed with the renovations that he himself 
had approved. Tradition has it that he delivered 
a rather scathing critique of the job: “You have 
destroyed something unique to build something 
commonplace.” 

For the new Main Chapel, Hernan Ruiz I de- 
signed a rectangular chapel that would stand 
at the complex’s center. It had three naves, the 
central one higher and wider than the two to the 
sides. Amagnificent dome rose above the central 
crossing. He used slightly pointed arches for 
the central nave and ribbed vaults for the lateral 
ones. The sense of height was accentuated by in- 
corporating arches from the old mosque. His aim 
was to integrate the Christian temple without 
losing the original Muslim oratory’s splendor. 
Opinions remain divided on the result. 

Building work continued for several decades. 
His son, Hernan Ruiz the Younger, built the apse 
andthe arms of the transept and vault in the apse 
of the Main Chapel, which he had decorated with 
Gothic openwork and images of the Virgin Mary. 
When Hernan Ruiz II died in 1569, the crossing’s 
construction was halted for 30 years, starting 
again at the end of the 16th century, during the 
time of Bishop Francisco Reinoso. The master 
builder, Juan de Ochoa, added a lowered barrel 
vault decorated with intricate plasterwork by 
Francisco Gutiérrez Garrido. 
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Another new space dedicated to worship 
was the Chapel of the Sacrarium, in the south- 
east corner of the complex, witha facade built 
by Hernan Ruiz III. The wall paintings inside 
were made in 1583 by the Italian painter Cesare 
Arbasia, and depict the Eucharist and various 
Cordoban martyrs, following a design by the 
Cordoban humanist Ambrosio de Morales. In 
1589 an earthquake caused major structural 
damage to the bell tower, and a new one was 
built, incorporating remnants of the old mina- 
ret. It was designed by Hernan Ruiz III and 
crowned witha sculpture of St. Raphael. 

Later, during the Renaissance and Baroque 
periods, private chapels were added to the 
mosque-cathedral, some sumptuous in their 
decoration. The Chapel of Our Lady of Concep- 
tion carved in marble on the west flank of the 
cathedral was the work of Melchor de Aguirre 
between 1679 and 1682. It was endowed by 
Bishop Fray Alonso de Medina Salizanes as 
a burial chapel. Between the end of the 17th 
century and the beginning of the 18th, another 
funerary space was built at the south end: the 
Chapel of St. Teresa (also known as the Chapel 
of Cardinal Salazar), a work in Baroque style 
by Francisco Hurtado Izquierdo and Teodosio 
Sanchez de Rueda. The Chapel of Saint Inés 
was built in neoclassical style in the latter half 
of the 18th century. 

Visitors to the mosque-cathedral have never 
failed to be impressed by its beauty and the way 
it embraces the visual styles of two separate 
faiths. In 1984 the mosque-cathedral of Cor- 
doba became a UNESCO World Heritage site. 
In 1994 UNESCO added nearly 200 acres to 
its listing, including part of the city’s historic 
center, the fortress (or Alcazar), and south to 
the Guadalquivir River’s far bank, the Roman 
Bridge, and the Calahorra Tower. With this 
designation, the mosque-cathedral of Cér- 
doba and its site will be studied, appreciated, 
and renewed for many generations to come. 


YOLANDA VICTORIA OLMEDO SANCHEZ IS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ART HISTORY IN 
THE PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE FACULTY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CORDOBA, SPAIN. 


Learn more 


Islamic Art and Architecturw 
Robert Hillenbrand, Thames & Hudson, 1999. 


Kingdoms of Faith: A New History of Islamic Spain 
Brian A. Catlos, Basic Books, 2018. 
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__ CHAPEL OF THESACRARIUM _ 
One of the most recent additions 
is this chapel, built at the end 
of the 16th century. It includes = 
three naves and is covered with 
a ribbed vault. Representations 
(o} ml 0) goo) of-TaRy-l lal ee-] 2) 8-1-1 9 
around a central painting of the 
Last Supper, following a design 
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Bell tower. Site 
of the original 
minaret built in 
951-52 
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Viewed from the south, the complex’s interconnected warren of 
small chapels, sacred doors, and fragrant gardens surrounds the 
breathtaking hypostyle hall and central cathedral. 
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WICKEDEST HARBOR IN THE CARIBBEAN 


~ PIRATE HAVEN 


PORT ROYAL 


A devastating 
earthquake rocked Port 
Royal, favorite hideout 

of the Caribbean's 

most notorious 

pirates. Centuries later, 
archaeologists are 
exploring Jamaica's coast 
and the town’s well- 
preserved ruins. 


EDITORS OF NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


PIRATE TREASURES 


Above: A band of pirates 
divide up their loot after 
returning to a safe harbor, 
as imagined in vivid color 
by 19th-century artist 

and author Howard Pyle. 
Left: Recovered from the 
sunken site of Port Royal, a 
jewelry box was fashioned 
from turtle shells, which 
were plentiful around 

the pirate haven. 


PAINTING: DELAWARE ART MUSEUM/ 
HOWARD PYLE COLLECTION/BRIDGEMAN 


BOX: COURTESY OF THE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA 
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SHAKY he 19th-century author Howard shouted and swore and gambled, and poured 
GROUND Pyle is responsible for a great many out money like water, and then maybe wound 
Port Royal sits on beliefs about 17th-century pirates, up their merrymaking by dying of fever. . . . 
the southeastern from their flamboyant costumes to Everywhere you might behold a multitude of 
coast of Jamaica, their buried treasures. Published painted women... and pirates, gaudy with red 


prone to strong . , ‘ 
sarthquakes The after his death, the 1921 Howard Pyle’s Book of scarfs and gold braid and all sorts of odds and 


1699 event wased Pirates contains vividillustrations alongside rol- ends of foolish finery, all fighting and gam- 
intense it triggered a licking stories of life on the high seas. Histori- bling and bartering for that ill-gotten treasure 
devastating tsunami. ans have dismissed much of it as romanticized of the be-robbed Spaniard. 
TEITION A. Ce p<RACie AGeCANLRTION exaggeration, but his depiction of Port Royal 
still rings true: The English captured Jamaica from the Span- 
ishin1655. They noticed the port’s strategic po- 
[T]he town of Port Royal...inthe year 1665... tential at the entrance to Kingston Harbour and 


came all the pirates and buccaneers... and men set about strengthening its defenses. Bristling 


17TH-CENTURY TANKARD. FOUND UNDER DEBRIS IN PORT ROYAL, JAMAICA, 


AFTER 1692 EARTHQUAKE. NATIONAL MUSEUM OF JAMAICA, KINGSTON 
COURTESY OF THE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA 
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THE REAL CAPT. 
MORGAN 


Privateer and 
politician, Henry 
Morgan operated 
out of Port Royal, 
Jamaica, during his 
1600s heyday. His 
exploits formed the 
basis of many pirate 


stereotypes. 
NORTH WIND PICTURE ARCHIVES/ALAMY 


PEWTER SYRINGE. USED TO TREAT AILMENTS IN THE 17TH CENTURY. PORT ROYAL SITE. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF JAMAICA, KINGSTON courtesy OF THE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA 
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with fortifications, the harbor was expanded 
to accommodate ships. Traders flocked to the 
protected haven. But in addition to legitimate 
trade, the port’s prosperity also derived from 
less salubrious endeavors: piracy. 

During the mid-17th century, England and 
Spain fought a primarily naval war that frequent- 
ly targeted the others’ shipping lanes. The plan 
was simple: The English crown gave license for 
pirates to attack Spanish shipments on sea and 
on land. Pirates became known as buccaneers, 
or the more dignified-sounding privateers, in a 
form of state-sanctioned piracy. 

Port Royal’s position at the heart of the Ca- 
ribbean surrounded by the Spanish Main put it 
in striking distance of the main shipping routes 
between the New World and Europe, making it 
the buccaneering capital of the world. Welsh 
pirate Henry Morgan used the town as his base 
and launched his attacks against Spanish cities, 


including Puerto Principe (today called Ca- 
magtiey, Cuba), Porto Bello (Portobelo in Pan- 
ama), Maracaibo (in modern Venezuela), and 
Panama City. His successful campaigns against 
the Spanish earned him a knighthood and politi- 
cal power in Jamaica where he served as governor 
and lieutenant governor. Morgan would die a 
rich man in 1688; his body was interred in a lead 
coffin in the Palisadoes cemetery in Jamaica. 
Port Royal’s attitudes toward piracy shifted 
withthe political tides. When England and Spain 
were at odds, piracy was lauded, but crackdowns 
did occur. During one such time in the 1670s 
(somewhat hypocritically supported by Henry 
Morgan), those charged formally with piracy 
were executed on Gallows Point in Port Royal. 


Judgment Day 

The wealth accrued from legitimate trade and 
by pirates like Morgan turned Port Royal in- 
to one of the richest ports in the Caribbean, 
with brick houses of two to four stories, piped 
water —and innumerable brothels, gambling 
dens, and taverns. The Catholic Church con- 
demned it as the “wickedest town in Chris- 
tendom” for its state-sanctioned pirates and 
tolerance of human vice. 

On the morning of June,7, 1692, the church 
rector of Port Royal, Jamaica, was running late 
for alunch appointment, but a friend entreated 
him to delay just a while longer. It was a small 
choice that saved his life. The ground began to 
roll and rumble, but the friend waved off the 
rector’s alarm; earthquakes on the island usually 
passed quickly. But this quaking only increased 
in intensity, and the two men soon heard the 
church tower collapse into rubble. 

The rector sprinted outside, racing for open 
ground. By his description, the land split open, 
swallowing crowds of people and homes in one 
gulp and then sealing closed. The sky darkened 
to red, mountains crumbled in the distance, 
and geysers of water exploded from the seams 
ripped in the earth. He turned to see a great wall 
of seawater swelling high above the town. In a 
letter describing the disaster, the shocked rec- 
tor wrote, “In the space of three minutes... Port 


Port Royal was condemned by the 
Catholic Church as the “wickedest 
town in Christendom.” 
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CITY BENEATH THE SEA 
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From surveys by Edwin A. Link and 
Capt. P.V.H.Weems USN (Ret.), 1956 
and 1959 and 17th-century records 
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PORT ROYALS 
PROTECTION 


Formerly named 
Fort Cromwell, Fort 
Charles (above) 
was built in the 
1650s. In the late 
17th century, it 
supported as many 
as 500 soldiers and 
100 guns. 
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~  CANDLESTICK. 17TH CENTURY, PORT ROYAL SITE. 


Royal, the fairest town of all the English planta- 
tions, the best emporium and mart of this part of 
the world, exceeding in its riches, plentiful of all 
good things, was shaken and shattered to pieces.” 

A tsunami followed the earthquake, which 
scientists believe measured 7.5 on the Richter 
scale, making it a“major” event. By the time the 
catastrophe had ended, most of Port Royal, in- 
cluding the cemetery where Henry Morgan was 
buried, lay beneath the watery depths. As many 
as 2,000 people were killed immediately, and 
thousands more died soon after. 

Due to its licentious reputation, Port Royal 
faced what to many people must have looked 
like Judgment Day. It certainly felt that way to 
the church rector. In letters he confessed that he 
longed to escape the scene of the disaster but his 
conscience drove him to stay, venturing into the 
town day after day to pray with survivors in a 
tent pitched amid their flattened houses, which 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF JAMAICA, KINGSTON 
COURTESY OF THE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA 


were looted nightly by “lewd rogues.” “I hope 
by this terrible judgment, God will make them 
reform their lives, for there was not a more un- 
godly people on the face of the earth,” he wrote. 


Submerged Site 

Covered by silt and 20 to 40 feet of murky wa- 
ter, the sunken town remained untouched for 
nearly 300 years until marine archaeologists 
began to bring artifacts to the surface. These 
discoveries have helped reveal the truth behind 
the dastardly legends. 

One of the first explorations of Port Royal took 
place in1956 when amateur archaeologist Edwin 
Link and his wife and research partner, Marion, 
visited the location. They pulled up a cannon 
from the fort but concluded that more special- 
ized equipment would be needed to plumb the 
muddy bottom and the artifacts within it. They 
returned in 1959 with the Sea Diver, an innova- 
tive vessel that Edwin had designed himself for 
underwater exploration. 

Over the course of a 10-week expedition 
sponsored by the National Geographic Society, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the govern- 
ment of Jamaica, the Links’ crew, along with elite 
U.S. Navy divers, recovered hundreds of relics. 
By applying high-pressure water jets against the 
bricks, then sucking up debris and silt with an 
airlift, the salvors uncovered walls of brick and 
mortar. Once uncovered, breakable objects were 
brought to the surface by hand. 

In the harbor’s clouded waters, visibility was 
limited for divers, who could barely see a hand 
held before their faces. They often resorted to 
working by touch alone, groping in the ooze. 

One diver explained his experience of working 
blind: “I guess you develop a sixth sense once 
you have been down there awhile... You get so 
engrossed in what you may find there that you 
forget everything else. You lose sense of time. 
You even forget to wonder if there are sharks near 
you.” But the dangers were very real. Sea urchins, 
stingrays, moray eels, and scorpionfish lurked, 
mostly unseen, on the muddy bottom. There 
was also constant danger of cave-ins as a dredge 
sucked at the base of old brick walls. 


Port Royal’s sunken remains lay 
untouched for nearly 300 years after 
the earthquake. 
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TIME KEEPER 


The parts of a 

brass pocket watch 
recovered from 
Port Royal (above) 
were remarkably 
well preserved after 
being pulled from 
the depths in 1959. 
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What the team found in the sunken pirate 
capital was akin to an underwater Pompeii. 
Marion Clayton Link described what originally 
attracted her and her husband to the site. “Un- 
like cities on land, which change with the years, 
this one remained exactly as it had been more 
than two and half centuries before—sealed by 
the seas in an instant earthquake. Whatever we 
might find in the ruins would be truly indica- 
tive of the time.” Researchers use the term “cata- 
strophic sites” for such places where a sudden 
disaster has preserved important artifacts and 
the context of life around them. 

From pewter tableware to Chinese porcelain, 
there were many signs of personal wealth. There 
were also numerous domestic objects denoting 
life in an ordinary household, suchas spoons and 
lanterns, as wellas elegant items like a wrought- 
iron swivel gun. A truly astonishing number of 
bottles and pipes were found, which gave the im- 
pression that people in old Port Royal did spend 
most of their time drinking and smoking. Edwin 
even inserted a hypodermic needle into the cork 
of abottle and withdrew a sample of yellow fluid 
for a taste test. “Horrible. Tastes like strongly 


salted vinegar,’he sputtered. “I guess 1692 must 
have been a bad vintage year.” 

The most fascinating discovery was prob- 
ably an elegant brass watch. Manufactured in 
Amsterdam in 1686, it had stopped at what was 
considered the exact time of the earthquake: 17 
minutes to noon. 

These early explorations of Port Royal laid 
the foundation for more work. Starting in 1981, 
Texas A&M University leda1o-year excavation 
with the Institute of Nautical Archaeology and 
the Jamaica National Heritage Trust. Because 
of the oxygen-depleted environment under the 
water, the team recovered many organic artifacts 
that might have otherwise deteriorated. These 
finds have created an even more vibrant picture 
of what life was like inthe Ca- 
ribbean’s most notorious pi- 
rate port in the 17th century. 


“Portions of this article appear in Lost Cities, 
Ancient Tombs, edited by Ann. Williams. 
Copyright © 2021 by National Geographic 
Partners. Reprinted by permission of National 
Geographic Partners. 
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Photographed during the 
1959 excavation, Edwin 
Link uses a hypodermic 
needle to withdraw the 
rexoaic-alecme)m-lame)alle)amexe)aat 
(which may have contained 
wine), recovered from the 
Wlate(lanecleclmaeliacnelm meat 
Royal, Jamaica. 
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PRISONERS OF. 
PORT ROYAL 


irates did not always find a safe haven in Port Royal, 
especially inthe early 18th century. In 1718 Jamaica's 
new governor Nicholas Lawes broughtin the English 
Navy to hunt down pirates operating in Port Royal. 
Local support for piracy began to, wane after the capture 
and execution of several notorious pirates and their crews, 
including Calico Jack Rackham, Anne Bonny, Mary Read, 
and Charles Vane. Rackham, Bonny, and Read were cap- 
tured in 1720. Rackham and male members of his crew 
were executed at Gallows Point, but the women’s lives were 
spared because both were pregnant. Read died in prison 
(some say during childbirth), but Bonny’s ultimate fate is 
* unknown. After his conviction, Vane was hanged in 1721. To 
deter pirates, both the corpses of Rackham and Vane were 
publicly displayed—hung from gibbets near.the entrance to 
Port Royal Harbour—as a warning to passersby and locals 
about what kind of fate awaited pirate captains and crews 
who got caught. | 


FLINTLOCK PISTOL. 17TH-CENTURY WOOD 
GUNSTOCK FROM PORT ROYAL. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF JAMAICA, KINGSTON ~ 
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POWDER HORN. ANIMAL HORN, 17TH 
CENTURY, PORT ROYAL. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF JAMAICA, KINGSTON 
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HATCHET. 17TH-CENTURY METAL BLADE 
FOUND IN PORT ROYAL. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF JAMAICA, KINGSTON 
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ONION BOTTLE. 17TH-CENTURY GLAZED, 
BROWN-GLASS WINE VESSEL, PORT ROYAL. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF JAMAICA, KINGSTON 
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CHARLES VANE. COLORED PORTRAIT OF A WOODCUT FROM A 1725 EDITION OF 
A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PYRATES SCIENCE HISTORY IMAGES/ALAMY 
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ANNE BONNY (LEFT) AND MARY READ (RIGHT). COLORED VERSION OF BENJAMIN 
COLE'S ENGRAVING FOR AN EDITION OF A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PYRATES 
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(above) and 


History of the 
Pyrates (right) laid ie 
a foundation for many , — 
popular notions about 
piracy. The unidentified 
author, who wrote | 
under the pen name SPANISH GOLD COIN. 
Captain Charles FROM THE REIGN OF 
Johnson, provided PHILIP V (1724-1746) 
detailed accounts of 
notorious pirates 
(including 
Blackbeard, 
Stede Bonnet, /@ 
Calico Jack 
Rackham, 
Anne Bonny, 
and Mary 
Read) as well as 
the origins behind 
the Jolly Roger. 
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FORGING A COMMANDER 


GRANT 


ASCENDANT 
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In the early years of the Civil War, Union forces 
were struggling in the East but thriving in the West, 
where Ulysses S. Grant was scoring victory 
after victory and rising through the ranks. 
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WEST POINT DAYS 
The U.S. Military 
Academy (above in 
an 1850s lithograph) 
trained many 
commanders of the 
Civil War, including 
Ulysses S. Grant and 
Robert E. Lee. 
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hen the U.S. Civil War began 

the morning of April 12, 1861, 

no one would have identified 

Ulysses S. Grant as the man 

who would lead the Union 

Army to victory. A former army officer, Grant 

had left the military in 1854. He and his family 

lived in Missouri before relocating to Galena, II- 

linois, in 1860. When war broke out, Grant was 
working as a clerk in his father’s leather store. 

Galena was a small farming town in 1861, and 

it took six days after the attack on Fort Sumter, 

for news of the war to reachit. The citizens were 

galvanized to fight against secession, andatown 
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Ulysses S. Grant 
graduates from the 
U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point, one of 
many cadets who will 
lead as generals in the 
U.S. Civil War. 
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meeting was held to rally to the cause. Grant 
ledthe proceedings where, after several rousing 
speeches by representatives of different political 
parties, the unified people volunteered to form 
acompany of soldiers. 

Grant organized and drilled these recruits be- 
fore accompanying them to Springfield, the state 
capital. After they arrived, the governor was so 
impressed that he made Grant his military aide, 
in charge of incorporating the disparate compa- 
nies into the Illinois militia. By June Grant was a 
colonel, in command of the 21st Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry. He was on his way to the battles 
that would lead him to victory and greatness. 
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The attack on Fort 
Sumter begins 
the Civil War. 
Grant enlists 

and commands 
the 21st Illinois 


Volunteer Infantry. 


Grant resigns from 
the army and begins 
life as a civilian. He 
and his wife, Julia, 
will settle at first in 
Missouri and later 
in Illinois. 


CADET'S COAT. GRANT PAID $10.88 OF HIS OWN MONEY FOR HIS UNIFORM AT WEST POINT. 
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Background 

Born April 27, 1822, in Point Pleasant, Ohio, Hi- 
ram Ulysses Grant was the eldest of Jesse and 
Hannah Grant’s five children. In 1823 the Grant 
family moved to Georgetown, Ohio, where young 
Ulysses would grow up. His father was a tanner, 
a profession in which Ulysses had no interest. In 
his memoirs Grant wrote,“I detested the trade... ‘o register at Milit: 16 
but I was fond of agriculture, and of all employ- Srant discovered a mas ror. The 

ment in which horses were used.” He began satan anton arcte a-Yomaliaamar-lomci0lolanliancve : 
schooling at age five and continued through his istead of Hiran sses Grant, it was Ulysses Simpson Gran 
teens when he was surprised to learn that his he enrolled student from Ohio (Simpson being his n 
father had secured him an appointment to the oe gree ae = 21) or | 
US. Military Academy at West Point, New York. A 


Grant scores Union Victory at Vicksburg 7 £20 A, i ~ ae a ; ale 
victories at Forts brings acclaim to Grant, Cee . ee ee 

Henry and Donelson in who had faced harsh er ee ee ; = pas : sues 
Tennessee. A surprise criticism after Shiloh. SigheN erie malian Ae Sag ary lite had no 

attack at Shiloh is Grant's success will me, and | had not the faintest idea of staying in the army even 
thwarted despite a catapult him to the head should be graduated, which | did not expe 


great cost of life. of the Union Army. 
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GUNS ALONG 
TRE MISSISSIE?: 


o win the war in the West, the Union needed a freshwater 

fleet that could mount attacks along major rivers like the 

Mississippi and the Tennessee. All inland Federal operations, 

even those on water, were entrusted to the army, which pick- 
ed the right man to build gunboats capable of withstanding fire from 
Confederate forts—James Eads, a resourceful Indiana-born engineer 
and inventor. Awarded the contract in August 1861, Eads produced 
two converted steamboats sheathed in armor and seven original 
ironclads before the year was out. Fittingly, those gunboats designed 
for the army looked like floating forts, with 13 cannons protruding 
from their armored walls. Based on plans by naval architect Samuel 
Pook, the ironclads earned the nickname “Pook’s turtles” for their thick 
protective shells. Their flat bottoms allowed the turtles to navigate 
shallow waters despite the heavy artillery they carried, but they were 
not without flaws. Fifty-one feet wide and 175 feet long, the bargelike 
ironclads were slow and hard to maneuver. Their upper decks were 
Ularelgantelecren-lalen V0 liatoi¢-]0)(-ncone)i6larzdlarcasialelmicelaanie)aest-1e\e\ mm (clmnals 
hastily built fleet, christened the Western Gunboat Flotilla, performed 
good service once the river wars began. 


THE U.S.S. CAIRO WAS COMMISSIONED IN JANUARY 1862 AS PART OF THE UNION ARMY'S 
WESTERN GUNBOAT FLOTILLA, COMMANDED BY ANDREW HULL FOOTE. 
CORBIS/GETTY 


Grant began his studies at West Point in 1839. 
He was a somewhat mediocre student with an 
excellent reputation for his equestrian skills. He 
studied next to many men whom he would later 
fight alongside and against. Before graduating in 
1843, he would encounter more than 50 future 
Civil War generals, an experience that would 
serve him well in the war to come. 

Appointeda brevet second lieutenant, Grant’s 
first assignment was the Fourth Infantry regi- 
ment stationed at Jefferson Barracks near St. 
Louis, Missouri. There he fell in love with Julia 
Dent, the sister of his West Point roommate, and 
was engaged to her before being called up to fight 
in the Mexican War, serving in many major bat- 
tles and twice being brevetted for bravery. After 
the war, Grant returned to Missouriand married 
Julia in 1848. He resigned from the U.S. Army 
as a captain in 1854, first settling in Missouri, 
and then relocating in 1860 to Galena, Illinois. 


Battles on the River 
After fighting broke out at Fort Sumter on April 
12, 1861, Grant knew which side he was on. Ina 
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letter to his father, Jesse, in April 1861, he wrote, 
“There are but two parties now, Traitors & Pa- 
triots and I want hereafter to be ranked with 
the latter.” After organizing the Illinois volun- 
teers and receiving a quick promotion, Colo- 
nel Grant’s 21st Regiment was transferred to 
Missouri in July 1861 where more regiments fell 
under Grant’s command, earning him another 
promotion, this time to brigadier general. 

Grant’s skills attracted the attention of the 
Union commander of the Department of the 
West, Maj. Gen. John C. Frémont, who tapped 
Grant to plan a campaign down the Mississippi 
River, perhaps the most vital transportation ar- 
tery in the United States at the time and key to 
weakening the Confederacy. Setbacks occurred 
when President Lincoln removed Frémont from 
command after he had announced an intention 
to free enslaved people belonging to traitors. 
Lincoln was not ready to antagonize enslavers in 
contested Border States like Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, but Frémont’s parting gift to the Union 
was his selection of Brig. Gen. Ulysses Grant to 
command troops at Cairo, Illinois. 
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On November 7, Grant steamed down the Mis- IRONCLADLEADER 
sissippi with 3,000 men and seized a Confederate Wounded at Fort 
outpost at Belmont, Missouri, across from heav- Donelson, Flag 

Officer Andrew 


ily fortified Columbus, Kentucky, where Rebel 
batteries brooded over the river. His troops, raw 
recruits from Illinois and Iowa, celebrated wildly, 
which enabled Confederate Maj. Gen. Leonidas 
Polk to ferry reinforcements across the river and 
block Grant’s escape route. 

Euphoria gave way to panic when 
Polk bombarded Grant’s forces. Some 
Union officers wanted to surrender, 
but Grant would have none of it. 
“We cut our way in and can cut 
our way out,” he said. By extri- 
cating his forces from Belmont, 
Grant earned a reputation as one 
who would never give up. 

In late January 1862 Grant left 
the Mississippi and advanced 
southward to the Tennessee Riv- 
er with 17,000 men in steamboats, 
shielded by ironclad gunboats com- 
manded by Flag Officer Andrew Foote. 


Hull Foote (below) 
commanded the 
Union Flotilla in 
February 1862. 
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On February 14, 1862, the Confederates’ 
heavy artillery dealt heavy damage to 
the Union's ironclads approaching on 
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the Cumberland River. 


The first ironclads to enter battle during the war, 
they opened fire on February 6 at Fort Henry, 
a low-lying, flood-swept Confederate bastion 
whose gunners were pounded into submission 
before troops Grant sent ashore reached the fort. 
That victory helped clear the 
way for him to follow the Ten- 
nessee River deep into enemy 


Hh Pa territory. But before that could 
“7~~* happen, he first had to deal with 
Fort Donelson, situated nearby 

on the Cumberland River and 


~~ crucial to the defense of Ten- 
nessee’s capital, Nashville. 

Set on high ground and heav- 
ily defended, Fort Donelson 
withstood attack by Foote’s 
in ironclads but was hemmed 
, in by Grant’s troops under 

Brig. Gens. John McClernand, 
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‘UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER.’ GRANT'S 
; HANDWRITTEN RESPONSE TO BUCKNER'S 
= REQUEST FOR A TRUCE, FEBRUARY 16, 1862. 


DIVISION OF POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY, NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
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Charles F. Smith, and Lew Wallace. The three 
Confederate generals who shared command of 
the fort—John Floyd, Gideon Pillow, and Simon 
Buckner—tried to break out on February 15, but 
Grant repelled their forces. 

That night, Floyd and Pillow fled by boat, 
leaving 13,000 men behind under Buckner, who 
sought a truce. Buckner was a friend of Grant’s at 
West Point and perhaps expected a gentler an- 
swer than the one he received.“No terms except 
an unconditional and immediate surrender can 
be accepted,” Grant replied, and Buckner yielded. 

Grant’s past experiences at West Point and 
in the Mexican War gave the Union an edge. He 
knew many of the men he was fighting against 
and used that knowledge to his advantage. In his 
memoirs Grant wrote:“I had known General Pil- 
low in Mexico, and judged that with any force, 
no matter how small, could march up to within 
gunshot of any intrenchments he was given to 
hold....I knew that Floyd was in command, 
but he was no soldier.” Simon Buckner was a 
year behind Grant at West Point, and the two 
had been friends there. When Buckner came to 


discuss the terms of surrender, Grant later re- 
called, Buckner told“[me] that ifhe had been in 
command I would not have got up to Donelson 
as easily as I did. I told him that if he had been 
in command I should not have tried in the way 
that I did” 

News of Grant’s victory—which led to the 
capture of Nashville—made him a national hero. 
His initials, U.S., came to signify “unconditional 
surrender” —and the determination of Uncle 
Sam to crush the rebellion. Grant’s success at 
these two battles would establish his bona fides 
as a leader to be reckoned with. 


Bloodbath at Shiloh 

After capturing Fort Donelson and advancing 
to the rank of major general, Grant resumed his 
advance up the Tennessee in March and dis- 
embarked at Pittsburg Landing, on the river’s 
west bank just above the Tennessee- Mississippi 
border. His objective was Corinth, Mississippi, a 
vital railjunction some 20 miles away. It was held 
by Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, the opposing 
commander in the West and one of the highest 
ranking Confederate officers. 

Grant assumed that Johnston would remain 
on the defensive and planned to assault Corinth 
once Union reinforcements arrived under Maj. 
Gen. Don Carlos Buell, who had taken Nashville. 
Grant’s trusted subordinate, Brig. Gen. William 
Sherman, set up camp near alittle church called 
Shiloh. Like Grant, Sherman did not fear assault, 
and he didnot order his men to entrench. Mean- 
while, 40,000 Confederates led by Johnston ad- 
vanced undetected from Corinth to within a few 
miles of Sherman’s position at Shiloh. 

At dawn on Sunday, April 6, Johnston sent 
Maj. Gen. William Hardee’s corps slamming 
into Grant’s startled forces. “My God, we are 
attacked!” cried General Sherman; many of his 
men were stillin their tents. They fell back along 
with the exposed forces of Brig. Gen. Benjamin 
Prentiss as two more Confederate corps under 
Maj. Gens. Braxton Bragg and Leonidas Polk en- 
tered battle. The swarming Confederates soon 
lost cohesion, however, allowing their foes to re- 
group. By midday the Federals had established a 
new battle line near a sunken road and field called 
the Hornet’s Nest for the furious fighting there. 

Around two that afternoon, Johnston rode 


BROTHERS IN ARMS 


ILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN, like Grant, was a 

West Point man, three years ahead of his future com- 

manding officer and near the top of his class. In addition 

to West Point, the two men had similar experiences 
prior to the Civil War. Both were born in Ohio. Both served in the army 
for several years before resigning their commissions in the early 1850s. 
Sherman tried his hand at business, even moving to San Francisco 
and working as a banker before heading back east. When the Civil 
War began in 1861, he reenlisted in the Union Army with the rank of 
colonel, but he struggled in his first forays, including the terrible Union 
defeat at the First Battle of Bull Run in Manassas, Virginia. Sherman 
moved to the western theater but struggled with lack of resources and 
fantalaMaWial(@lakerslUlsic\on allaanneke(el0lo)mualouOlallelakcnel ats] alescRe)mS16 [QQ sIIoNa m= 
fell into a depression and even asked to be relieved from his duties, 
resulting in a widely circulated headline (originated by the Cincinnati 
Commercial): “GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN INSANE.” Sherman 
Ic=xexe] aleXom alice ale) OX-m\\zal-amal- Ker] anl-Melale(-1mGle-lalmcneelenlaar-lalemlaMisiowa 
the beginning of a successful partnership that would secure the Union 
victory in the Civil War. 


GENERAL SHERMAN REMAINED IN THE MILITARY AFTER THE CIVIL WAR ENDED. HE WOULD SERVE 
AS COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE U.S. ARMY FROM 1869 TO 1883. 
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A Currier & Ives 
print (above) depicts 
General Grant 

(left) personally 
commanding 

Union forces on the 
battlefield at Shiloh 
on April 7, 1862. 
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forward to rally his troops and was hit by 
a bullet that severed an artery and later 
that day took his life. His successor, Brig. 
Gen. P.G.T. Beauregard, continued to throw 
Confederate forces into the deadly Hornet’s 
Nest. Union forces held out long enough for 
Grant to prepare a last line of defense near 
the river. Maj. Gen. Lew Wallace ended up 
on the wrong road and arrived belatedly, but 
Sherman stood fast on Grant’s right flank 
while Union gunboats on the river blasted 
the oncoming Confederates. 

With daylight waning, Beauregard con- 
cluded that his victory was “sufficiently 
complete” and postponed further attacks, 
expecting that Grant would retreat across 
the Tennessee that evening. 

Grant, however, believed that 
the Union could turn things 
around; he later recalled, “So 


a) 


MINIE BALL. INVENTED IN 1849, THIS 
HOLLOW AMMUNITION WAS USED BY 
BOTH SIDES IN THE U.S. CIVIL WAR. 
CHRIS PONDY/ALAMY 


confident I was before firing had ceased on the 
6th that the next day would bring victory to our 
arms if we could only take the initiative, that I 
visited each division commander in person be- 
fore any reinforcements had reached the field.” 

Fortunately, Union forces were reinforced by 
Buell, newly arrived from Nashville, who ferried 
thousands of men across the river overnight. 
Early on April 7, Grant counterattacked with his 
fresh troops and pushed the Confederates back. 
“This day,’ wrote Grant, “everything was favor- 
able to the Union side. We had now become the 
attacking party. The enemy was driven back all 
day.” In midafternoon Beauregard cut his losses 
and withdrew to Corinth, shielded by his rear 
guard under Col. Nathan Bedford Forrest, whose 
cavalry repulsed pursuing Federals the following 
day at Fallen Timbers. 

Grant had held his ground at Shiloh, a tech- 
nical victory overshadowed by the appalling 
human cost: more than 13,000 Union casual- 
ties and nearly 11,000 Confederate losses. It 
was by far the bloodiest battle yet fought on 
since the nation was founded. Beauregard’s 
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IKE MANY CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS, the lands that saw the 
fighting at Vicksburg were turned into a national park. Es- 
tablished in 1899, the park would serve as a memorial to the 
bravery and patriotism of the people who fought and died 
idaloigoMel0] alayomdal-ml toloks mer] an}er-]\-4 arm Go) aalanlicisi(elaismi-14-mielelalel-temne) 
organize the creation of monuments specific to each state's troops; 
they hired some of the nation’s leading artists and sculptors to 
create these moving artworks in the early 1900s. Rather than build 
a single monument to commemorate the nearly 12,000 Ohioans 
who served at Vicksburg, the Ohio-Vicksburg Battlefield Commis- 
Se) amel alels{-u- Ke] i1 4-10] a=] 0)0)cer-\elal-] eleKe|-lel[e(-\omnon ol0 lI remantelalelant-lalas) 
for each of the Ohio units—39 in all—around the park. The Hughes 
Granite & Marble Company of Clyde, Ohio, built the monuments, 
rendering each one in a distinctive style. Some show uniformed 
soldiers in different poses;others are simply markers. The 53rd 
©) siren fanicialeavanarelelelaat-iaymiseciar-lel-\en il, <om-W \VAlial(om oy-]]| Pani tee-lanlanles 
nition used by both sides in the war. Today there are more than 
1,400 memorials in the park to honor those who fought there. 


THE 96TH OHIO INFANTRY REGIMENT. ERECTED IN THE 1900S, THIS MONUMENT IS ONE OF 
MANY TO COMMEMORATE THE VALOR OF OHIO SOLDIERS AT VICKSBURG. 
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fine reputation in the South was spoiled, and 
Grant faced a storm of criticism for letting 
down his guard. Some called for his dismissal, 
but Lincoln offered him a memorable endorse- 
ment: “I can’t spare this man; he fights.” 


Vicksburg Campaign 

In the months following Shiloh, Union com- 
manders debated their next moves. They suc- 
ceeded in taking Corinth, Mississippi, by May 
30,1862. Because of the controversy surround- 
ing Shiloh, Grant was briefly sidelined; he was 
reinstated in July as the commander of the Army 
of the Tennessee by the senior Union Army 
commander in the western theater, Maj. Gen. 
Henry Halleck. 

Union forces began to then turn their atten- 
tion to new Confederate targets along the Mis- 
sissippi River. Many agreed that the obvious 
choice was Vicksburg. Known as the Gibral- 
tar of the Confederacy, Vicksburg was perched 
on bluffs high above the Mississippi, shielded 
by big guns that deterred assault by river and 
swampy surroundings that discouraged attack 
by land. Yet Grant was determined to take that 
Rebel stronghold on the river’s east bank, come 
hell or high water, and gratify President Lincoln 
who had stood by him after Shiloh. 

One of the few things Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis agreed upon was the strategic 
significance of Vicksburg. It was the vital ar- 
tery through which the Confederacy received 
shipments from Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, 
including European weapons imported through 
Mexico to avoid the Federal blockade. Vicks- 
burg was the “nailhead that held the South’s two 
halves together,” Davis said. 

The city’s batteries also divided the Union 
by preventing its forces from moving freely 
between Federal-occupied New Orleans and 
Memphis and its western farmers from ship- 
ping produce downriver to distant markets. 
“Vicksburg is the key,” Lincoln said. “The war 
can never be brought to a close until that key is 
in our pocket.” 

In late January 1863 Grant moved his head- 
quarters from Memphis to Young’s Point, Loui- 
siana, upriver from Vicksburg, and conducted 
“experiments” aimed at circumventing its de- 
fenses. Attempts failed to find a way through 
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bayous north of town that would allow Grant 
to approach Vicksburg from the east, where the 
ground was firmer and the city more vulner- 
able. So he planned instead to march south, well 
west of the city’s batteries, while gunboats led 
by Adm. David Dixon Porter ran that gantlet. 
Aided by Porter’s fleet, Union forces wouldthen 
cross the Mississippi and move inland, sweep- 
ing around to the east of Vicksburg like a snake 
encircling its prey. 

By leaving the river, which served as his sup- 
ply line and avenue of retreat, Grant risked be- 
ing cut off. Sherman urged him to abandon 
the plan, arguing that when “any great body of 
troops moved against an enemy they should 
do so from a base of supplies” and never lose 
touch with that base. Grant thanked him for 
his “friendly advice” but pressed ahead. He left 
Sherman’s corps north of town temporarily 
to preoccupy Vicksburg’s defenders by stag- 
ing diversions at Haynes Bluff and Snyder’s 
Bluff. If all went as planned, Sherman’s corps 
would later form the tail of the snake as Grant 
attacked the city. 
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On the night of April 16, Porter’s ironclads HEAVY LOSSES 
steamed downriver past Vicksburg and en- During the siege 
gaged in a thunderous duel with Rebel > of Vicksburg, the 
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gunners on the bluffs. “Our batteries 
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largely unscathed, 
only to face an even 
stiffer test at Grand Gulf, 
where Grant planned to 
cross to the east bank. 
Confederate artillery there fought fierce- 
ly with the gunboats for five hours on 
April 29, inducing Grant to bypass Grand 
Gulf and march farther south to Bruins- 
burg, where his troops crossed safely 
on the 30th. 

Sherman, meanwhile, was doing his 
part by assailing Confederates un- 
der Maj. Gen. Carter Stevenson 
north of Vicksburg. Stevenson 
wrote Lt. Gen. John Pemberton, 
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VICTORY 

MEDAL 

A congressional 
gold medal (above) 
was awarded on 
December 17, 1863, 
to General Grant 
after the Union 
victory at Vicksburg, 
a turning point for 
the Union Army. The 
siege lasted until 
Confederate forces 
surrendered on 

July 4, 1863. 
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the commander at Vicksburg, 
that this was the “real attack” 
and that Federal moves below 
Vicksburg must be a feint. 
“Send me reinforcements,” he 
pleaded. Pemberton then re- 
called forces he had sent south, 
which served Grant’s purpose. 
After defeating Brig. Gen. John 
Bowen’s outnumbered Confeder- 
ates at Port Gibson on May 1, Grant took 
Raymondon May 12 and entered Mississippi’s 
capital, Jackson, two days later. 

His swift advance prevented Gen. Joseph 
Johnston—back in action after being wounded 
at Seven Pines a year earlier—from reaching 
Vicksburg by way of Jackson and reinforc- 
ing Pemberton. Grant made things worse for 
Vicksburg’s defenders by cutting the railroad 
from Jackson that supplied them while his own 
troops lived off the land by seizing crops and 
cattle from the populace. 


Vicksburg Besieged 

Belatedly, Pemberton came out from Vicksburg 
to challenge Grant at Champion Hill on May 
16. Maj. Gen. James McPherson’s corps helped 
Grant repulse Pemberton, who retreated to 
Vicksburg across the Big Black River and burned 
the bridge behind him. Federal engineers soon 
spanned the river with pontoons, and Grant 
launched two determined but unsuccessful at- 
tacks on Vicksburg’s defenses, on May 19 and 22, 
before laying siege to the city. “This is a death 
struggle,” wrote Sherman, who had rejoined 
Grant, “and will be terrible.” 

Federal gunners bombarded Vicksburg, driv- 
ing civilians into hastily dug caves. Cut off by 
land and by water, where Porter’s fleet held sway, 
hungry troops and inhabitants fed on horses, 
dogs, and rats. As the Federal noose tightened 
and sickness and famine spread, a Confederate 
soldier sent Pemberton a pointed message: “If 
you can’t feed us, you had better surrender us, 
horrible as the idea is, than suffer this noble 
army to disgrace themselves by desertion.” 

When Pemberton sought terms on July 3, 
Grant first insisted on unconditional surrender 
but then agreed to release Vicksburg’s defenders 
on parole (which required them to pledge not 


to take up arms again). Before dawn on July 4, 
Pemberton surrendered the city and its forces. 
Grant’s triumph at Vicksburg (and Lee’s simul- 
taneous defeat at Gettysburg) made this Amer- 
ica’s most fateful Independence Day since 1776. 

After Vicksburg, Grant and his team secured 
another important victory for the Union after 
taking Chattanooga in autumn 1863— adding 
another success to his track record, which Union 
leadership could not ignore. The war in the West 
brought out the best in Grant, nurturing his tal- 
ents and allowing them to grow, while the war 
in the East had been nothing but challenging for 
the Union. Defeats and failed campaigns plagued 
President Lincoln, who found himself firing one 
general after another. 

Lincoln saw the nation’s solution in Grant, 
and the nation agreed. In early 1864 Lt. Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant became the second Ameri- 
can after George Washington to rise through 
the ranks and earn this honor without brevet. 
Grant then took command of all the armies of 
the United States and began planning the cam- 
paigns that would defeat the Confederacy. 

When Grant received Lincoln’s commission, 
he humbly replied, “With the aid of the noble 
armies that have fought in so many fields for 
our common country, it will be my earnest en- 
deavor not to disappoint your expectations. I 
feel the full weight of the responsibilities now 
devolving on me; and I know that if they are 
met, it will be due to those armies, and above 
all, to the favor of that Providence which leads 
both nations and men.” Grant’s road to victory 
would not be easy, but his tenacity, tactics, and 
faith in his men—from his generals to his foot 
soldiers—would help defeat the Confederacy 
and unite the nation. 
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DISCOVERIES 


Chogha Zanbil, 


the Ziggurat of Elam 


Excavations in southern Iran revealed the remains of a towering 
ancient temple in the 1950s. One of the few ziggurats outside of 
Mesopotamia, it was built by a culture that scholars named after 
the biblical kingdom of Elam. 


pees" lying a reconnais- 

sance mission 1n 1935 
mmm over the Khuzestan 
| region in southwest- 
l ern Iran, oil prospec- 
tors noted an odd looking hill 
on the landscape. 

The Iranian Archaeolog- 
ical Service was notified of 
the sighting. They in turn 
contacted the French ar- 
chaeological delegation to 
Iran, which was excavating 
at nearby Susa, the ancient 
capital of the Elamite king- 
dom. When French archae- 
ologists led by Roland de 
Mecquenem inspected the 
mound, they found it con- 
tained the ruins of a city. 
Later studies would reveal a 
ziggurat at its heart, the larg- 
est outside of Mesopotamia. 


City of Elam 

Local people knew the hill as 
Chogha Zanbil, meaning 
“basket-shaped mound.” It 
became the official name for 
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the site whose excavation 
began in 1936, under the di- 
rection of Mecquenem. 

The French team identified 
the mound as ancient Dur 
Untash, “the city of Untash,” 
built by Untash-Napirisha, 
an Elamite king. Untash- 
Napirisha, who descended 
from a long line of Elamite 
kings who had dominated 
the region for centuries, 
reigned around the start of 
the 13th century B.c. 

Extending across the pla- 
teau east and north of the 
Persian Gulf, Elam straddled 
today’s border of Iran and 


CA 1000 B.C. 
After centuries of use 
as a pilgrimage and 
burial site, Dur Untash is 
abandoned. Many of its 
treasures are left intact. 


Iraq. It comprised a loose 
federation of leaders, whose 
chief monarch ruled from the 
ancient city of Susa. 

The people of this re- 
gion called themselves the 
Hatami. The name Elam 
fell into popular use when 
archaeologists adopted the 
Hebrew term from the Old 
Testament, in which there 
are numerous references to 
the kingdom. A king of Elam 
in Genesis (14:1) is named as 
Chedorlaomer, and accord- 
ing to tradition ruled Elam 
and the wider region at the 
same time as the Sumerian 
king Hammurabi, in the 18th 
century B.C. Historians do 
not know if Chedorlaomer 
was a historical figure, but 
the biblical references reflect 
Elam’s regional importance. 


Revealing the Ziggurat 

In 1939 the outbreak of 
World War II suspended 
the work of the French 


CA 647 B.C. 
Assyrians report sacking 
the abandoned city. 
Many of its treasures are 
carried off to Assyria. 


archaeologists at Chogha 
Zanbil and the mother site 
at Susa. More than a decade 
would pass before work fi- 
nally resumed. The newly 
appointed head of the 
French archaeological dele- 
gation in Iran, Roman 


The territory of Elam, 
and the ruins of Dur 
Ulaitelsial irelacwel liteletsvela sl-ve) 
into the new Persian 
Empire. 


Ghirshman, would now 
continue the excavations at 
the site. 

Born in Kharkiv, Ukraine, 
Ghirshman emigrated fol- 
lowing the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 and established 
a career in archaeology in 
France. He chalked up a se- 
ries of successful projects, 
including excavations at the 
Sassanian-Persian city of 
Bishapur (Iran) and the an- 
cient Kushan city of Begram 
in Afghanistan. His 1946 
appointment to France’s 
archaeological delegation in 


Iran centered on the ongo- 
ing excavation at Susa, and 
from this base, Ghirshman 
restarted the excavation at 
Chogha Zanbil in 1951. 
Turning their attention 
to the mound, his team 
peeled away the earth to 
reveal a stepped pyramid, or 
ziggurat. Ghirshman estab- 
lished that the three-story 
structure once had five sto- 
ries (including the temple 
on top) and originally stood 
more than 170 feet tall by 
some estimates, double the 
height of the existing ruins. 
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CUTTING WORDS 


“1, KINGUNTASH-NAPIRISHA" is inscribed along 
the blade of an axe from Chogha 
Zanbil (right), now displayed 

in the Louvre Museum, 

Paris. Elamite artisans 

were famed for ceremoni- 

al weapons, used either as 

royal gifts to favored sub- 

jects or as votive offerings to 

the gods. Topped by a boar, the han- 
dle is shaped like a lion’s head, and 
the blade emerges from its mouth. 
Although the site was looted in 
the mid-seventh century B.c., 

the silver-alloy axe was not 
taken. Buried near the ziggu- 

rat, it was unearthed in the 

20th century. 
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THE ZIGGURAT AT CHOGHA ZANEBIL, 
as it would have looked when intact, 
according to archaeologist Roman ; 
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The ziggurat was the 
highest expression of Mes- 
opotamian architecture. 
Because these structures 
were built with mud-baked 
bricks, most Mesopota- 
mian ziggurats have been 
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unearthed ina poor state of 
preservation. Chogha Zan- 
bil is an exception. It is the 
largest outside Mesopota- 
mia, and the best preserved 
of its kind. 

Ghirshman and his team 
of archaeologists would 

spend nine seasons at 
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the Choga Zanbil site, me- 
thodically working to un- 
cover the remains of the 
Elamite structures there. A 
royal quarter had been built 
near the protective city 
walls, which surrounded 
several smaller temples and 
the towering ziggurat. 


The ziggurat at Chogha Zanbil 
is the best preserved mud-brick 
pyramid of its kind yet found. 
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Temples 


Ziggu rat 


Holy City 

The ziggurat dominates 
the central, sacred area of 
Dur Untashi where Ghirsh- 
man uncovered temples 
dedicated to Elamite gods, 
including Pinikir, the moth- 
er goddess. Beyond the sa- 
cred area lay the royal quar- 
ter consisting of richly dec- 
orated palaces, built using 
brick, plaster stucco, majol- 
ica, and glass. Underground, 
a hypogeum contains vault- 
ed burial chambers. 

The ziggurat was dedicat - 
ed to Inshushinak (god of 
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The forces of Assyrian emperor Ashurbanipal 
sacked the then-abandoned site of Chogha 
Zanbil in the mid-seventh century B.c. and carried 
away a great deal of plunder. Nevertheless, 
Ghirshman’s excavations resulted in a wealth of 
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the city’s palaces and temples. 
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the earth) and 
Napirisha (god 
of Susa), the 
two principal 
Elamite deities. 
Choosing these 
gods, Untash- 
Napirisha may 
have intended 
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the new city to transcend 
the role of a local religious 
center and become an equal 
to (or even outshine) Susa. 
Coinciding with a surge of 
Elamite regional power and 
confidence, Untash-Napir- 
isha’s reign produced nota- 
ble artworks such as the 


Untash-Napirisha’s reign 
produced magnificent 
Elamite artworks. 
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magnificent detailed bronze 
statue of his queen, Napira- 
su, found at Susa, along 
with the works of art found 
at Chogha Zanbil. 

After Untash-Napiri- 
sha’s death, however, the 
complex was not finished. 
Tiles were stacked unused, 
and the royal burial vaults 
remained empty. The site 
was spared plundering and 
became a place of pilgrim- 
age until around 1000 B.C., 
when it was abandoned. 

By the first millenni- 
um B.C., Elam was a worthy 
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competitor to the great 
powers of the region. It 
was no match, however, 
for Ashurbanipal and the 
Assyrians, whose troops 
sacked (but did not de- 
stroy) Chogha Zanbil in the 
mid-seventh century B.C. 
One hundred years later, 
Elam was absorbed into the 
Persian Empire. Its treasures 
were entombed and forgot- 
ten until its rediscovery, 
2,500 years later, in the age 
of colonialism and oil. 
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